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For  All  Christians 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  publication.  I  am  a  World  War  I  veteran,  and 
as  a  retired  B&O  employee,  I  assist  at  V.  A.  Loch  Raven  Hospital  here  in  Baltimore. 
Am  a  volunteer  worker. 

My  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to  call  attention  to  your  caption:  "A  Protestant 
Magazine  for  Armed  Forces  Personnel."  Isn't  that  rather  exclusive,  or  shouldn't 
you  wish  to  broaden  your  scope  of  readers?  I  feel  certain  that  you  so  desire.  All 
Christians  I  feel  are  interested  in  your  spiritual  articles  and  fine  stories.  I  am 
an  unbiased  Catholic. 

—John  A.  Rupp,  2858  Lake  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 
(We  are  certainly  happy  to  have  Catholic  readers  but  we  do  not  presume  to  speak 
for  other  groups;  in  fact,  we  could  not  do  this.  However,  how  do  others  feel  about 
the  line  on  page  3:  "A  Protestant  Magazine  for  Armed  Forces  Personnel?"  Should 
we  eliminate  it? — Editor.) 

Wants  a  Pen  Pal 

I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  my  friends  that  I  could  obtain  a  penpal 
from  Vietnam  by  writing  to  you.  If  this  is  possible  I  would  be  very  grateful  if 
you  did  this  for  me.  My  name  is  Ruth  Hunter.  I  am  16  and  live  at  579  Martin 
Ave.,  Winnipeg  5,  Manitoba.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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More 
Than 
Turkey 

By  Addison  M.  Leitch 


WHEN  I  was  teaching  in  As- 
siut,  Egypt,  a  good  many 
years  ago  we  celebrated  a  delight- 
ful Thanksgiving  Day.  About  ninety 
Americans  were  located  in  the 
general  area  and  all  hands  were  on 
board  for  the  feast  which  was  held 
on  long  tables  set  up  in  the  shade 
of  the  giant  eucalyptus  trees  which 
marked  the  college  campus.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  dinner  was  when 
we  were  all  groaning  full  and  sitting 
around  wondering  what  to  do  next; 
a  huge  vulture  dropped  out  of  one 
of  the  trees  and  flew  off  with  a 
turkey  carcass.  I  was  glad  he  hadn't 
dropped  in  on  us  sooner. 

One  of  my  assignments  at  the 
college  was  to  teach  a  class  in 
English  and  so  the  next  day  I  as- 


signed a  composition  with  the 
title:  An  American  Thanksgiving. 
I  was  quite  taken  by  one  boy's 
composition  which  began  with  the 
sentence:  "Thanksgiving  is  a  day 
when  Americans  eat  very  much." 
What  else?  He  was  writing  the 
sober  truth  from  all  that  he  had 
been  able  to  observe. 

What  else,  indeed!  We  eat  very 
much,  we  watch  football  on  tele- 
vision very  much,  we  wash  dishes 
very  much,  and  we  engage  in  very 
much  torpor. 

Well,  life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
Thanksgiving  is  more  than  turkey. 
But  before  getting  to  that  some- 
thing more,  I  think  I  must  say  a 
good  word  for  the  turkey,  the  tele- 
vision  and  the   snoozing.   My  wife 
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was  fixing  a  turkey  in  our  little 
flat  in  England  one  time  and  fell 
into  an  explanation  with  the  char- 
woman who  was  wondering  about 
all  the  Thanksgiving  preparations. 
She  explained  the  testimonial  din- 
ner but  went  on  to  comment  that 
it  was  a  great  day  for  families  to 
get  together.  "Oh."  said  the  char- 
woman with  a  puzzled  look,  "Do 
you  have  family  life  in  America?" 
She  had  been  seeing  too  many 
American  movies,  I  guess.  Our 
pictures  are  one  cause  for  a  mis- 
conception of  the  U.S.A. 

Yes,  we  do  have  family  life,  and 
we  do  have  turkey,  and  we  do  have 
a  store  of  happy  memories  of 
Thanksgiving  days.  And  we  need 
more  of  just  that  sort  of  thing;  in 
and  of  itself  the  Day  is  some- 
thing great  to  be  thankful  for. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  all  me- 
morials and  symbols.  In  a  purely 
physical  way  such  things  convey 
and  communicate  realities  which 
are  beyond  the  physical.  The  phy- 
sical experiences  give  us  something 
to  see  and  feel,  something  to  hold 
on  to.  I  can  imagine  men  in  ser- 
vice all  over  the  world  who  are 
held  steady  by  bringing  to  remem- 
brance all  kinds  of  wonderful 
things  which  make  real  to  them 
afresh  their  homes  and  loved  ones, 
their  citizenship  and  culture,  their 
highest  loyalties.  Thanksgiving, 
turkey  and  all,  is  one  of  such 
things.  Be  sure  at  the  outset  to 
give  thanks  for  Thanksgiving.  We 
shall  all  be  impoverished  indeed  if 
such  feast  for  body  and  spirit  are 
lost  by  too  much  hurry  or  some 
default. 


Paradise  Lost 

It  is  already  evident  in  all  this 
that  Thanksgiving  is  More  Than 
Turkey;  how  much  more  is  inti- 
mately related  to  every  man's  ex- 
perience and  potential.  For  myself 
one  of  the  great  gifts  in  remember- 
ing to  give  thanks  is  that  the  very 
exercise  of  Thanksgiving  is  a  cleans- 
ing sort  of  thing.  I  mean  it  this 
way:  the  conscious,  intelligent  and 
careful  concentration  of  giving 
thanks  eliminates  much  nervous 
and  anxious,  and  usually  unworthy 
concern  for  things  I  don't  have  and 
maybe  shouldn't  have  and  probably 
don't  need. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  in  the 
temptation  scene  in  Genesis  3 
that  the  setting  for  the  temptation 
is  paradise  itself.  Now  who  could 
want  more  than  paradise?  Yet  by 
drawing  Eve's  attention  to  the  one 
thing  she  didn't  have,  the  Serpent 
was  able  to  make  Eve  forget  every 
other  good  thing,  spurn  those 
things,  eventually  lose  them. 

Milton  gave  Classic  interpreta- 
tion to  all  this  in  Paradise  Lost. 
And  this,  I  suppose,  is  how  para- 
dise is  always  lost — forgetting  to 
give  thanks  for  what  we  have,  we 
are  drawn  to  the  forbidden  thing 
we  don't  have  and  shouldn't  have. 
This  is  the  way  of  childishness; 
surrounded  by  home,  and  love, 
and  food  and  shelter  and  raiment, 
the  spoiled  child,  refused  some 
bauble,  says,  "You  don't  let  me 
have  anything."  Forgetting  to  give 
thanks  for  the  total  gifts  or  our 
total  life,  we  fret  ourselves  to  the 
edge  of  nervous  exhaustion  over 
some  commonplace  over  there  some- 


place.  Surely  this  is  an  American 
kind  of  temptation;  surely,  remem- 
bering on  a  special  day  to  thank 
God  for  a  way  of  life  beyond  com- 
pare in  any  country  in  any  time 
might  just  bring  all  kinds  of  things 
into  proper  perspective.  It  is  not 
irrelevant  that  when  Paul  is  de- 
scribing the  decay  of  ancient  so- 
ciety (Romans  1)  he  says  again 
and  again  that  they  refused  to  give 
thanks. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
are  not  too  good  for  you.  Who  better 
than  men  in  the  armed  services 
can  know  how  tough  life  can  really 
be.  The  name  of  the  game  can 
certainly  be  loneliness  or  fear,  des- 
perate exhaustion  or  pain,  and  the 
constant  built-in  threat  of  disas- 
ter or  death.  If  Christianity  has 
something  to  say  to  the  whole  of 
life  it  must  speak  here.  And  it 
does.  The  cross  is  the  central  sym- 
bol; the  Lord  of  Life  was  crucified. 
As  Isaiah  wrote  of  him,  "he  was 
acquainted  with  grief."  Yet  at  the 
end  of  a  life  which  was  marked  by 
thanksgiving,  he  said  on  the  cross 
at  the  very  end,  "Into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

The  Atheism  of  Thankless ness 

Commenting  on  this  sort  of  thing 
a  Swiss  philosopher  put  the  whole 
question  very  bluntly:  we  are  either 
thankful  or  we  are  unbelieving. 
Not  to  give  thanks  is  not  to  believe 
in  God.  What  does  this  mean? 
Hardly  touching  the  edge  of  such 
an  idea  we  can  say  that  it  means  at 
least  this:  God  rules  and  governs 
all  things;  he  is  wise  and  he  is 
loving,    and  there  is  nothing  care- 


less in  all  his  doings.  More  than 
that,  Jesus  has  taught  us  that  not 
even  a  sparrow  falls  without  the 
Father.  But  the  sparrow  does  fall: 
that's  the  point.  When  we  pray, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
we  are,  in  the  larger  sense  asking 
for  our  daily  portion,  what  God  has 
for  us  for  that  day.  The  great  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  belief  then  is 
to  thank  God  for  what,  in  his 
mysterious  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, is  ours,  what  has  befallen 
us.  When  the  psalmist  says,  "He 
will  keep  you  from  all  evil,"  he  goes 
on  with  the  parallel  word,  "He 
will  keep  thy  soul."  Therein  lies 
the  key  to  it  all;  our  soul  is  kept. 
To  be  able  to  give  thanks  for  the 
daily  portion  of  what  life  is  and 
what  it  brings,  is  our  deepest  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Remember  then  to  give  thanks 
for  all  the  good  things  you  can 
think  of;  it  is  a  shield  against  the 
dangers  of  covetousness.  Accept 
the  desperate  things  and  give  posi- 
tive thanks  even  for  them  too;  this 
is  the  great  venture  of  faith.  ■   ■ 

WAITING  HEART 
I  wait  and  pray, 
And  wait  some  more, 
Each  day  and  night. 
I  think  of  him 
So  far  away 
Beyond  my  sight. 
He  serves  his  hitch 
And  I  serve  mine; 
While  we're  apart 
He  holds  the  torch. 
I  hope  and  pray 
With  waiting  heart. 
— Viola  Jacobson  Berg 


Bill 

Bradley: 

Knickerbocker 

Wizard 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


Bill  Bradley  can  throw  the  ball  with 
startling  accuracy.  However,  he  pre- 
fers passing  it  to  his  teammates  when 
they  have  a  better  chance  to  make  a 
goal. 


IF  you  have  ever  seen  Bill  Brad- 
ley play  basketball  for  the  New 
York  Knickerbockers,  you  may  be- 
lieve that  such  a  performer  is  born 
— not  made.  However,  Bill  became 
an  athletic  genius  the  hard  way — 
through  constant  effort. 

Bradley  explains  his  basketball 
success  as  a  matter  of  luck.  "I 
fortunately  had  parents  who  told 
me  to  go  to  my  room,  shut  the  door, 
and  not  come  out  until  I'd  finished 
studying,"  he  says.  "I  was  also  lucky 
to  have  coaches  who  gave  me  in- 
centive. From  them  I  learned  how 
much  I  could  expect  to  gain  from 


playing  basketball."  This  profes- 
sional assistance  helped  Bill  to  go 
through  countless  hours  of  playing 
when  the  gymnasium  humidity  was 
70  percent  and  the  thermometer 
registered  ninety  degrees! 

Born  in  Crystal  City,  Missouri, 
in  1943,  William  Warren  Bradley 
was  the  son  of  a  local  banker.  Ever 
since  he  was  a  small  boy,  Bill 
stayed  after  school  and  practiced 
shooting  baskets  on  the  playground 
until  after  dusk.  "I  regularly 
studied  the  better  basketball  play- 
ers," he  recalls,  "and  practiced 
their   moves.   I  would   stay  in   one 


\ 


Bill  Bradley's  formula  for  success  started  early,  when  he  headed  for 
the  playground  after  school  and  shot  baskets  until  after  dark. 


place  and  shoot  twenty -five  bas- 
kets from  there  before  I  moved  to 
another  place."  Eventually  young 
Bradley  became  so  efficient  that 
he  was  capable  of  making  almost 
any  shot  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
basket!  As  a  result  he  was  required 


to  keep  from  making  any  shot  with- 
in the  fifteen  feet. 

When  Bill  was  twenty,  he  was 
adjudged  to  be  the  finest  basket- 
ball player  in  the  Ivy  League.  The 
next  year— 1964  — he  was  star  at 
Princeton  and  the  Olympics. 


AN  "A"  student  throughout  high 
school  Bill  was  offered  seventy- 
five  scholarships.  At  first  he  selec- 
ted Duke  University  but  restudied 
a  catalogue  from  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  suddenly  enrolled  there 
without  a  scholarship. 

"Bradley  was  such  a  student," 
his  Princeton  coach  recalls,  "that 
frequently  in  practice  he  seemed 
somewhat  sleepy.  So  I'd  tell  him, 
'Get  in  there  and  wake  up! " 

Bill  well  suited  the  Ivy  League 
model  of  an  all-around  student- 
athlete.  As  a  basketball  player  he 
was  a  one-man  team  in  himself. 
Bradley  possesses  smooth  muscles, 
the  grace  of  a  cat,  the  bodily 
discipline  of  an  acrobat,  the  light 
touch  of  a  pianist,  and  the  eyesight 
of  a  detective.  In  playing  basketball 
this  200 -pound,  six-foot,  five-inch 
athlete  can  hit  from  anywhere  with 
any  kind  of  shot.  He  can  thread  a 
needle  and  rebound  well.  Scoring 
almost  at  will,  he  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  to  make  a  pass.  Then 
without  looking  he  can  toss  the  ball 
to  a  free  man  with  unexpected 
speed. 

"Basketball  is  very  meaningful  to 
me,"  Bradley  says,  "but  only  as  a 
means — not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Someday  I'll  have  to  stop  playing. 
Hence  I  must  be  prepared  for  that 
time.  It  is  not  unusual  for  profes- 
sional athletes  to  retire  at  thirty. 
If  they  have  nothing  more  than  a 
scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings, 
they  would  find  it  hard  to  live  the 
rest  of  their  lives  on  such  laurels." 

Bill  has  his  mind  set  on  a  possible 


diplomatic  career.  "The  relations 
of  our  country  with  foreign  lands 
could  be  improved,"  he  says.  "I 
think  that  if  we  tried,  we  could  make 
changes  for  the  better.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Peace  Corps  is  a  fine  pro- 
ject." 

Bill  remembers  fondly  his  days 
at  Princeton.  "I  liked  the  university 
because  a  person  there  was  judged 
for  what  he  was.  The  students 
there  had  as  much  respect  for  a 
musician  as  for  an  athlete."  Brad- 
ley was  interested  in  history, 
diplomacy,  and  law.  At  Princeton 
he  studied  as  eagerly  as  he  played 
basketball.  He  realized,  however, 
that  his  school  days  could  be  a  long 
grind  without  some  physical  outlet. 
"I  found  physical  relief  in  basket- 
ball," he  recalls,  "just  as  some 
students  found  it  in  drama  or  in 
music. 

"Furthermore,  I  learned  what  I 
could  achieve  if  I  would  work  hard 
and  drive  myself.  This  I  also  ap- 
plied to  other  areas  in  my  life.  I 
used  to  think  that  I  drove  myself  too 
much,  for  I'd  worry  whether  I'd 
done  something  right.  I  wanted  to 
get  everything  perfect.  I  had  to 
learn  to  develop  self-discipline. 
This  made  me  stay  up  until  I'd  fin- 
ished an  assignment.  It  made  me 
get  up  at  8:00  Sunday  mornings 
and  go  to  church  instead  of  staying 
in  bed." 

"Bradley  was  the  happiest  when- 
ever he  could  deny  himself  pleas- 
ure," his  Princeton  coach  said.  The 
youth's  quiet,  intense  life  at  Prince- 
ton came  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
his  classmates.  Bill  was  convinced 
that   an   All-America   player   has   a 
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Bill  Bradley,  the  smoothly-muscled 
basketball  giant  has  grace,  body  control, 
light  fingers,  and  a  detective's   vision. 


better  chance  than  most  persons  to 
be  a  Christian  witness.  Thus  this 
Presbyterian  practiced  basketball 
endlessly  and  doggedly. 

DONALD  Matthews,  Bradley's 
former  Princeton  adviser,  re- 
called the  youth  as  being  a  Christ- 
ian the  best  way  he  could  be, 
through  the  rigors  of  Calvinism. 
Bill  even  applied  his  religion  to  his 
playing  on  the  team.  He  would  pass 
the  ball  to  a  teammate  despite  his 
own  startling  ability  to  shoot  ac- 
curately, whether  it  was  a  push  shot 
or  a  deep  hook.  Bradley  broke  down 
his     movements     into     component 


parts.  He  could  talk  about  "the  five 
steps  in  shooting  a  hook  shot." 

As  a  history  student  interested  in 
politics.  Bradley  spent  the  summer 
of  1964  in  Washington  working  for 
Governor  Scranton.  Bill  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation of  Student  Councils.  Just 
before  the  end  of  1964  he  was  offered 
a  Rhodes  scholarship. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  Bradley  enrolled 
as  a  student  at  Worcester  College 
at  Oxford.  Here  he  studied  philos- 
ophy and  English  constitutional 
history,  which  included  reading 
the  biographies  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone. 

On  two  Thursdays  of  each  month 
Bradley  boarded  a  jet  airplane  at 
London  for  Milan.  Twice  a  month 
he  played  for  Simmenthal,  a  can- 
ning company  whose  basketball 
team  represented  Milan  and  Italy 
in  intra-European  sports.  The  youth 
played  frequently  enough  to  be- 
come Milan's  number  one  celebri- 
ty. 

When  Bradley  enrolled  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  resolved  to  give  up 
playing  competitive  basketball.  He 
reversed  his  decision  when  he 
found  that  reading  philosophy  was 
not  enough  for  him.  "I  had  to  have 
physical  activity,  too,"  he  said, 
"at  a  very  intense  level.  Basketball 
is  like  a  drug  to  me.  I  couldn't 
devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  I  had 
at  Princeton,  but  neither  could  I 
give  it  up  entirely.  Accepting  the 
position  on  the  Milan  team  also 
enabled  me  to  be  in  England  and 
in  Italy." 

At  Oxford  Bill  studied  long  hours 
and   allowed   himself  four  hours   a 
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day  of  practicing  basketball  at  a 
near-by  American  military-base 
gymnasium.  He  had  a  demanding 
reading  program  and  traveled  some, 
going  to  Jerusalem  for  Christmas  of 
1965.  In  addition,  the  youth  taped 
some  interview  programs  for  Radio 
KMOX,  St.  Louis. 

Back  in  America  after  his  Oxford 
studies  were  over,  Bradley  spent 
a  brief  time  of  service  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Then  he  was  signed  by  the  New 
York  Knickerbockers  to  play  on 
their  team.  The  Knickerbockers 
had  been  plagued  with  trouble  for 
so  long  that  they  needed  an  expert 
player  to  rally  around.  They  found 
him  in  Bradley,  who  began  playing 
just  before  Christmas  of  1967.  The 
almost  18,000  persons  in  attendance 
stood  up  and  cheered  each  time  the 
young  player  shot  a  basket  in  pre- 
game  practice.  Bradley  scored 
twenty-three  points  in  his  first 
game. 


What  does  Bradley  believe  to  be 
the  main  source  of  his  strength  as 
an  athlete?  He  says  that  it  is 
Christianity.  "Realizing  that  not 
everyone  shares  that  feeling,"  he 
says,  "I  sometimes  talk  about  the 
challenge  of  being  in  the  minority 
in  life."  Bradley  is  a  staunch  mem- 
ber of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes.  As  such  he  has  flown 
throughout  the  nation  to  address 
FCA  groups.  In  the  days  he  at- 
tended Princeton,  Bill  got  up  early 
each  Sunday  in  order  to  teach  a 
church-school  class. 

Having  a  strong  conviction  of 
what  is  right,  Bill  Bradley  believes 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  help 
other  persons  see  things  as  clearly 
as  he  does.  With  rigorous  self- 
discipline  and  Christian  courage 
he  has  become  a  basketball  wizard 
through  intense  training.  He  has 
furthermore  carved  out  for  himself 
a  life  worth  living  because  it  is 
under-girded  by  faith.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

There  is  no  king  who  has  not  had  a  slave  among  his  ancestors, 
and  no  slave  who  has  not  had  a  king  among  his. — Helen  Keller. 

If  you  must   make  mistakes,   it   will  be  more  to  your  credit  if 
you  make  a  new  one  each  time. — Construction  Digest. 

Defeat  never  comes  to  any  man  until  he  admits  it. — Josephus 
Daniels. 

Christians  should  be  photographs  of  Christ. — Our  Daily  Bread. 
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Hot  Dog! 


I'LL  bet  you  never  gave  it  the  faintest  thought  of  how  many  hot 
dogs  are  consumed  at  all  the  sporting  events  in  America  for  one 
year.  Why,  it  would  almost  require  an  electric  brain  to  come  up  with 
the  answer,  which  certainly  would  be  in  the  billions.  Another 
thought  that  probably  never  entered  your  mind  was  how  this 
popular  item  ever  came  into  being. 

Back  in  the  1880s,  English-born  Harry  M.  Stevens,  ex-puddler  of 
a  steel  mill  and  ex-book  salesman  was  making  quite  a  profitable 
business  of  selling  peanuts  and  score  cards  in  some  of  the  ball 
parks  of  the  country.  Stevens  had  just  received  the  right  to  peddle 
his  wares  in  the  home  of  the  New  York  Giants.  The  afternoon  was 
windy  and  raw,  and  the  poor,  hardy  fans  in  the  stands  were  hungry 
and  cold.  Stevens,  quick  to  notice  this  fact,  remembered  seeing  a 
large  assortment  of  fresh  sausage  at  the  local  meat  market.  An  idea 
came  to  him  in  a  flash!  He  quickly  sent  out  two  boys,  one  to  buy  the 
sausage  and  the  other  to  purchase  buns  at  the  bakery.  He  then 
obtained  a  large  kettle,  half -filled  it  with  water  and  began  heating  it 
over  the  small  gas  stove  in  the  small  utility  room.  When  the  boys 
arrived  he  put  the  sausage  in  the  boiling  water  and  then  proceeded 
to  cut  the  buns  in  half.  Placing  a  steaming  hot  sausage  in  each 
bun,  he  then  loaded  his  vendors  with  the  steaming,  pleasant- 
smelling  items  and  told  them  to  yell,  "red  hots"  to  the  shivering 
fans.  No  need  to  tell  you  these  "red  hots"  were  grabbed  up  in  a 
hurry  by  the  hungry  fans!  The  delicious  tasting  meat  buns  were 
sold  out  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  thus  a  brand  new  item  was 
born  in  America. 

T.  A.  Dorgan,  popular  sports  cartoonist  at  the  time,  publicized 
the  "red  hots"  by  drawing  a  short,  long  dog  between  a  bun  and 
referred  to  it  as  a  "hot  dog".  The  name  took  and  to  this  day  the 
fans  refer  to  it  as  a  "hot  dog."  As  to  whatever  happened  to  its 
creator,  Mr.  Stevens  became  a  byword  in  the  concession  business. 
An  amazing  fact  about  this  gentleman  was  that,  although  knowing 
nothing  about  sports  at  the  time,  he  invented  the  score  card, 
another  great  sports  first,  which  goes  to  prove — find  the  need  and 
you'll  get  the  buyers. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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A  Journey  tc  (jtatitude 


By  Irma  Hegel 


Kurt  Justus,  healthy  and  wealthy,  thought  he  was  thankful 
to  be  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  until — 


THE  jet  was  losing  altitude  near- 
ing  New  York.  Kurt  Justus 
glanced  up  at  the  stewardess  in  her 
perky  cap  who  had  stopped  by 
his  seat.  "Are  you  going  home  for 
Thanksgiving?"  she  questioned, 
smiling. 

Kurt  was  a  big  man,  bronzed  from 
his  years  in  the  Argentine.  "I  had 
not  thought  about  it  till  you  men- 
tioned it,  Miss.  It's  an  idea.  I  have 
a  brother,  back  in  Ohio.  It  might 
give  old  Art  quite  a  start  to  see 
me  after  fifteen  years." 

"Of  course,  you've  kept  in  touch 
through  letters?"  A  distinct  chill 
had  crept  into  the  girl's  voice. 

Kurt  laughed.  "Can't  say  I  have. 
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Brothers  we  are.  See  alike  we  nev- 
er did.  Art  lived  by  the  Book  and 
the  word  of  God.  I  wonder  how 
that's  turned  out  for  him." 

"That  trip  to  Ohio  could  be 
your  journey  to  real  gratitude." 
The  stewardess  straightened  and 
moved  on  up  the  aisle. 

Another  Christian,  Kurt  thought, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  seat.  He 
was  a  wealthy  man,  able  to  retire 
and  enjoy  himself.  No  wife,  no 
children,  good  health,  and  money. 
A  couple  of  thousand  from  his 
pile  he'd  give  to  Art.  Not  exactly 
a  gift.  It  was  Art  who  had  dropped 
out  of  high  school  to  be  a  trucker 
and    support    the    folks — Art    who 


had  staked  him  to  his  engineering 
training  at  State  University.  It 
was  his  last  year  at  the  University 
that  Art  had  married  Marjorie 
Meade  with  her  big  cow  eyes  and 
round  face.  Their  parents  were 
dead,  but  his  brother  had  taken 
in  Marjorie' s  widowed  mother. 
Some  fellows  were  gluttons  for 
punishment  all  right.  Sacrifice  and 
share — for  what? 

In  New  York  Kurt  found  the  city 
much  as  he  had  left  it,  a  few  more 
skyscrapers  and  a  lot  more  people. 
He  remained  in  the  metropolis 
only  long  enough  to  see  his  bank- 
ers, settle  a  few  urgent  business 
matters,  and  buy  his  plane  ticket 
for  Ohio. 

THE  jet  heading  west  was 
crowded  with  college  students, 
sailors  and  soldiers  all  young, 
happy,  eager  to  get  home.  Their 
ceaseless  chatter  and  laughter 
annoyed  Kurt.  He'd  never  had  a 
home  since  boyhood  and  some  home 
that  had  been — scraping  along  on 
next  to  nothing — the  old  man's 
Bible  reading  and  his  mother's 
prayers.  Art  had  swallowed  it  all. 
Not  him.  It  paid  off  for  a  man  to  be 
selfish — yes,  sir,  it  sure  paid  off. 
Money  could  buy  a  man  anything 
he  wanted. 

At  the  Columbus  terminal,  Kurt 
swung  out  to  the  line  of  waiting 
yellow  cabs.  He  approached  the 
first  one.  "Will  you  take  me  to 
Merrill?" 

The  old  driver's  eyes  bulged. 
"Mister,  that's  100  miles  from 
Columbus." 

"Do    you   want   the   cash   in   ad- 


vance, taximan?" 

"No,  sir.  I  just  meant,  well,  it's 
going  to  be  an  expensive  ride  for 
you." 

"I'll  give  you  your  fare  back,  so 
let's  go."  Kurt  entered  the  taxi 
and  slammed  the  door. 

They  moved  from  the  traffic  con- 
gestion of  the  airport  to  the  flat 
November-bare  land  of  southern 
Ohio.  Kurt  thought  of  Art  chained 
here  all  his  life,  always  with  more 
and  more  responsibilities,  never 
an  escape. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  they 
reached  Merrill.  Lights  shone  in 
the  small  houses  they  were  passing. 
Art  would  still  be  living  in  that 
frame  thing  he'd  bought  on  marry- 
ing Marjorie.  "1525  Ardmore,"  he 
reminded  the  driver. 

"Yes,  sir.  Lived  here  myself  once. 
I  remember  the  neighborhood.  It's 
the  next  street  to  the  right." 

They  turned  and  Kurt  saw  the 
house.  It  had  been  freshly  painted 
and  there  was  a  wheel  chair  ramp 
instead  of  the  usual  porch  steps. 
Kurt's  heart  cramped.  A  wheel 
chair  meant  a  cripple  in  the  family. 
Marjorie?  A  son  or  daughter?  Oh, 
Lord .  .  . 

Soberly  he  paid  the  driver  for  a 
round  trip,  adding  a  generous  tip. 
He  moved  away  from  the  man's 
vociferous  thanks,  dazedly  as- 
cending the  ramp.  Inside  he  could 
hear  children's  voices  and  laughter 
as  if  a  party  were  going  on.  He 
knocked. 

An  older  but  still  round-faced 
and  round-eyed  Marjorie  opened 
the  door.  She  stared  at  him,  her  ex- 
pression  of  incredulity  quickly  re- 
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placed  by  happiness  in  her  voice, 
her  eyes,  her  manner.  "Art!"  she 
called  into  the  living  room.  "It's 
your  brother.  Imagine  Kurt  com- 
ing today  of  all  days ! " 

"You're  kidding  ..."  Art's  hearty 
response. 

"I'll  show  you  if  I'm  kidding." 
Marjorie  held  out  her  hand  and 
drew  Kurt  in. 

They  entered  the  room  hung  with 
a  hand-lettered  sign,  Welcome 
Home,  Dad.  Flowers  were  every- 
where. On  the  sofa  lay  a  thinner, 
grayer  Art,  a  robe  over  his  waist, 
a  wheel  chair  nearby.  Grinning 
widely,  Art  was  extending  both 
hands.  "I  didn't  think  God  could 
send  me  one  more  blessing — but 
he  did.  Sit  down,  Kurt.  Joe,  take 
your  Uncle  Kurt's  coat  and  hat. 
Bill,  pull  out  a  chair." 

The  boys  were  freckle-faced  and 
sturdy,  eager  to  obey.  Kurt  had 
an  idea  they  would  have  tried  to 
get  the  moon  down  if  Art  had 
asked  it.  At  the  sofa,  pushing  pil- 
lows into  place  and  straightening 
the  robe  like  adoring  angels  in  a 
Raphael  were  three  golden-haired 
girls. 

"All  your  family?"  Kurt  ques- 
tioned. 

"Just  the  boys.  Our  daughters 
were  Marjie's  sister,  Beth's  child- 
ren. Beth  died,  you  know,  and  Dick. 
Oh,  we're  a  family  all  the  same. 
We  wouldn't  part  with  our  girls 
for  a  million,  would  we,  Marj?" 
Art  grinned  up  at  his  wife  who  was 
stroking  his  hair. 

Kurt  saw  the  depression  in  the 
robe  where  legs  should  have  been 
and    were    missing.    He    felt    sick. 


"What  happened?"  he  asked  gent- 
ly. 

"The  accident?"  Art  asked. 
"That  happened  last  May  in  a 
bad  storm.  I  was  in  the  trailer- 
truck  on  Interstate  77,  about  to 
cross  the  high  bridge.  A  car  cut 
too  close  in  front  of  me.  I  hit  the 
brakes  and  the  rig  jackknifed  on 
the  wet  road.  The  tractor  slammed 
against  the  bridge  rail.  It  took  the 
nearby  fire  department  five  hours 
to  free  me.  The  five  hours  were 
what  did  this.  Gangrene.  They 
had  to  amputate  both  legs." 

"Art's  been  in  the  hospital  ever 
since,"  Marjorie  added.  "So  many 
operations,  and  daily  trips  to  the 
oxygen  chamber  to  stop  the  gan- 
grene. But  thanks  be  to  God,  we 
have  Art  home  for  Thanksgiving." 

"Thanks  to  everyone,"  said  Art. 
"The  firemen  who  rescued  me,  the 
ambulance  drivers,  the  neighbors 
who  painted  our  house  and  built 
the  ramp,  our  church  friends,  the 
Sunday  school  kids,  our  Pastor. 
Why,  Kurt,  if  we  weren't  believers 
in  God,  we'd  just  have  to  be.  We've 
been  so  surrounded  by  love  on  every 
side,  through  people,  from  Him." 
He  paused,  stretching  out  his  hand 
again.  "Enough  of  us.  What's  been 
happening  to  you?" 

"Nothing  of  any  importance," 
Kurt  answered.  That  was  true.  He 
had  earned  a  fortune,  nothing  more. 
Legless  Art  had  a  wife  who  loved 
him,  children  who  adored  him, 
friends,  neighbors,  church,  and 
God.  Art  was  the  richest  man  he'd 
ever  met  and  he'd  earned  it,  all 
the  way. 

"Come  on  now."  Art  was  grinning. 
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"I'm  your  brother — remember?  Tell 
me  about  your  wife  and  children, 
your  career,  all  you've  been  doing." 

"No  wife,  no  children,  nothing," 
Kurt  retorted. 

"Need  any  money?"  Art  asked. 
"I'm  getting  compensation.  By 
spring  I'll  be  walking  on  artificial 
legs.  No  more  trucking  but  Pastor 
Demming  has  a  brand-new  job 
lined  up  for  me.  You're  staying,  Kurt, 
y'hear?  Neighbors  and  friends  are 
bringing  over  a  Thanksgiving  feast 
tomorrow  and  staying  to  share  it." 

Kurt  shook  his  head.  "I've  got  to 
get  back  to  New  York  tonight," 
he  murmured.  He  did  not  belong 
and  he  knew  it.  This  was  a  family. 
Through  their  continued  thanks 
and  giving  they  were  forever  vic- 
torious over  any  defeat  life  handed 
them.  What  he  had  believed  Art's 
slave-chain  had  been  his  brother's 
climbing -rope  to  God. 

"You're  not  leaving  till  you've 
had  dinner  with  us,"  Marjorie  was 
saying  emphatically.  "All  I  have  to 
do  is  carry  it  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining  room.  Girls,  come  help 
me.  Boys,  you  help  your  Dad  into 
the  wheel  chair." 

In  the  general  commotion  and 
laughter  that  followed,  Kurt 
slipped  $5,000  in  the  well-worn  Bible 
on  the  table.  Art  would  find  it 
there  tonight,  the  payment  of  a 
long  overdue  debt.  Kurt  knew 
he  couldn't  really  give  them  any- 
thing. They  had  it  all.  Perhaps, 
someday,  when  he'd  earned  the 
right  to  selfless  love  and  sharing, 
he'd  return.  God  speed  the  day, 
he  prayed — his  first  prayer  since 
he'd  been  a  boy.  ■   ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

Fellowships  in  Adult  Education 

Indiana  University  announces  the 
availability  of  a  few  fellowships 
for  study  in  the  field  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Stipends  range  from  $250 
to  $2,200,  depending  on  need,  for 
one  academic  year.  Preferences  will 
be  given  to  those  candidates  seek- 
ing doctor's  degrees.  Applications 
must  be  in  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mittee by  February  15,  1970.  Write 
Bureau  of  Studies  in  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Indiana  University,  309  S. 
Highland  Ave.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
47401. 


"When  you've    seen    one,    you've    seen 
'em  all." 


One  bird  to  the  other,  as  a  jet  plane  passed 
overhead:  "I'll  bet  I  could  fly  that  fast, 
too,  if  my  tail  were  on  fire." — Fun  Time. 
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%CWJ^  Wife. 


By  Marian  Hodgkinson 


IT  was  October  1948  in  Coro- 
nado,  California. 

Today  was  my  birthday,  the 
tenth. 

The  table  was  set,  the  cake 
ready  with  the  proper  number  of 
candles  on  it,  and  an  extra  one 
"to  grow  on." 

My  brothers  and  I  were  waiting 
for  Daddy  to  come  home.  This 
was  to  be  the  first  time  he  had 
been  near  enough,  in  my  ten  years, 
to  attend  my  birthday  party. 

He  was  a  Navy  pilot  on  shore 
duty  attached  to  the  North  Island 
Naval  Station  nearby,  where  he 
flew  daily  on  various  missions. 

The  doorbell  rang  and  I  thought 
my  mother  looked  at  me  question- 
ingly  as  she  went  to  answer  it,  her 
blonde  head  held  high. 

On  the  porch  of  our  small,  rented 
house,  were  three  Naval  officers 
in  full  uniform;  Daddy's  squadron 
commander,  a  doctor  and  a  chap- 
lain. 


The  color  drained  from  mother's 
pretty  face  as  she  looked  silently 
at  the  men. 

"It's  bad  news,  Mrs.  Collier. 
Tom's  plane  is  down  off  Catalina 
Island  someplace.  We've  lost  con- 
tact, but  there's  a  search  party 
on  its  way."  Then.  "All  we  can 
do  is  wait."  The  quiet  voice  of 
the  chaplain  added,  "And  pray." 

I  can't  remember  all  that  hap- 
pened after  that,  but  late  that 
night  I  heard  mother  sobbing.  Dad- 
dy wasn't  coming  back  ever,  not 
even  for  my  birthday. 

OF  course,  life  went  on.  We 
grew  up,  were  educated  and 
mother  coped.  Her  beauty  dim- 
med after  that  night  but  she 
was  always  a  gracious,  lovely  lady; 
not  impressively  brave,  just  a 
Navy  widow  with  three  children 
to  raise. 

Soon  after  college,  I  met,  fell 
in  love,  and  married  Bob,  a  young 
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ensign  recently  graduated  from 
the  submarine  school  in  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 

We  moved  from  place  to  place, 
as  all  Navy  families  do.  Norfolk, 
Seattle,  Honolulu,  and  now,  twenty 
years  and  two  children  later,  we 
were  back  in  Coronado,  where  I 
had  spent  my  tenth  birthday  and 
lost  my  father. 

Navy  wives  don't  think  of  them- 
selves as  particularly  courageous. 
We  learn  to  accept  the  lonely 
months  when  our  husbands  are 
away  and  to  be  ecstatically  happy 
when  they  are  at  home.  These 
are  days  of  enchantment.  We  learn 
to  be  father  and  mother  to  our 
children;  to  move  when  the  Navy 
Department  says  to;  take  the  kids 
out  of  one  school  and  put  them 
in  another;  rent  a  house,  settle 
in;  put  a  bowl  of  flowers  on  a 
coffee  table  and  it's  home. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  the 
Navy  that  wives  have  a  50-50 
chance  of  happiness.  If  it's  a  good 
marriage,  they  are  happy  when 
their  husbands  are  at  home;  and 
if  not,  they're  happy  when  he  is 
away! 

We  take  little  part  in  community 
affairs,  because  we  are  seldom  in 
one  place  long  enough,  but  we  have 
our  own  group,  a  close  one.  No 
matter  where  our  orders  take  us, 
our  paths  cross  again  and  again; 
maybe  in  Guam;  maybe  in  Pana- 
ma, but  we  are  sure  to  meet  old 
friends  and  shipmates  with  whom 
we  have  been  stationed  before. 

Maybe  we  are  a  little  on  the 
defensive  when  some  civilian  wife 
asks    us    if  we    don't    worry    a    lot 


about  our  husbands  and  their 
hazardous  occupation  and  it's  a 
temptation  not  to  snap.  "What 
about  your  husband  driving  the 
freeways  every  day?" 

TOMORROW  Tommy,  our  old- 
est son,  will  be  ten  years  old. 
The  table  is  set,  the  cake  ready 
for  its  candles  and  we  will  have 
a  party,  even  though  Bob  can't 
be  with  us.  He  is  at  sea.  A  blue 
racer  bicycle  he  selected  for  Tommy 
before  he  left,  is  in  the  garage. 

It's  evening  and  the  shadow  of 
fog  and  coming  night  blur  the 
streetlights.  . 

The  doorbell  rings.  On  the  porch 
of  our  small,  rented  house  stand 
three  Naval  officers;  the  com- 
mandant of  the  submarine  station, 
a  doctor  and  a  chaplain. 

Bob's  ship  has  not  reported  on 
schedule.  It's  one  of  the  new,  nu- 
clear submarines  and  is  maneuver- 
ing off  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  By  now,  it  is  much  overdue 
in  communicating  with  the  sur- 
face. 

Tommy  watches  me  silently,  his 
small  face  pinched  and  suddenly 
adult.  His  baby  sister  in  her  pa- 
jamas, eyes  big  and  thumb  in 
mouth,  is  strangely  quiet. 

From  a  great  distance,  I  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Commandant, 
"All  we  can  do  is  wait."  Then, 
gently,  "And  pray." 

My  mind  goes  to  the  stricken 
ship,  down  in  the  cold,  gray  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic,  lying  help- 
less like  a  giant  wounded  whale 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

I  think  of  the  trapped  crew,  my 
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tall,  handsome,  beloved  Bob  among 
them.  My  private  agony  has  begun. 

I  count  the  stripes  on  the  Com- 
mandant's sleeve. 

I  hear  Tommy  coaxing  his  sister 
to  bed;  then  his  small  voice  mur- 
muring, "Dear  God,  help  my  dad- 
dy." 

And  so  we  wait,  and  I  plead,  "Not 
again,  please,  not  again." 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  my 
mother. 

When  I  was  no  longer  a  small 
child,  I  questioned  her  about  her 
life  without  my  father. 

"There  were  lonely,  desolate 
days,  my  dear,  but  God  never 
gives  you  a  burden  without  giving 
you  the  strength  to  bear  it." 

She  went  on,  "With  my  hand 
in  God's,  I  found  the  right  path 
and  someway  I  made  it." 

TOMORROW  there  are  the 
families  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  think  of.  The  pretty,  very 
pregnant  bride  down  the  street; 
my  dear  friend,  the  mother  of  five, 
who,  last  week,  was  told  that  she 
has  cancer.  She  refused  to  have 
her  husband  notified  because  she 
said,  "There's  plenty  of  time." 

There  wasn't  any  time. 

Still,  there  are  plenty  of  others 
to  be  helped.  The  U.S.  Submarine 
Scorpion  had  a  crew  of  ninety- 
nine  brave  men. 

So,  with  God's  help,  I  can  cope. 

I  learned  to  do  that  when  I  was 
ten  years  old.  ■  ■ 

Don't  speak  your  mind  when  you're  angry. 
That's  the  time  to  mind  your  speech. 
— Salada  Tag  Line. 
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Soldier 
Without 
a  Gun 


By  Melville  H.  Leonard  & 
Lorena  O'Connor 


Combat  photographer— soldier    without 
a  gun — but  with  a  helmet. 


MEMBERS  of  the  First  Cav- 
alry Division  move  through 
a  rice  field  seeking  Vietcong"  so 
reads  the  caption  of  the  picture 
on  page  1  of  your  morning  paper. 

In  your  evening  paper,  page  1  car- 
ries a  picture  with  the  caption: 
"Elements  of  the  41st  and  60th 
Artillery  regiments  fire  into  the 
entrance  of  the  An  Loo  valley  to 
discourage  Vietcong  and  north 
Vietnamese  troops." 

And  after  dinner  that  night,  the 
TV  evening  news  shows  movies  of 
air  strikes  on  the  Cong.  No  war 
has  ever  been  so  well  covered 
pictorially  as  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  responsible  for  the   wealth   of 


excellent  photographs  and  movies 
that  we  take  for  granted  is  a  soldier 
armed  with  a  camera  instead  of  a 
gun:  the  combat  photographer  of 
theU.  S.  Army. 

Trained  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Center  and  School,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  these  soldier- 
photographers,  all  of  whom  have 
volunteered  for  the  course,  must 
be  able  to  react  to  any  existing 
condition  and  still  get  their  shots. 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  Math- 
ew  Rienzi,  Commanding  General 
of  the  school,  says,  "His  schooling 
must  include  the  situation  he  will 
constantly  face:  he  must  be  alert 
and    learn     to    expect    the    unex- 
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pected;  he  must  react  swiftly  to 
rapidly  changing  circumstances; 
and  he  must  be  in  top  physical  con- 
dition so  that  he  will  not  hinder 
the  troops  he  is  with,  or  fall  back 
and  be  lost." 

The  course,  which  covers  thirteen 
weeks  for  still  photography  and 
fourteen  for  motion  pictures,  in- 
cludes film  processing,  camera  re- 
pair and  related  subjects.  Fre- 
quently the  amateur  photographer 
volunteer  is  dismayed  to  find  that 
all  that  he  knows  is  condensed  in- 
to the  first  couple  of  hours,  and  the 
course  still  has  thirteen  weeks  to 
run. 
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U.  S.  Air  Force  cameraman,  SGT 
Dennis  R.  Counley,  shoots  from  the 
back  seat  of  a  forward  air  control 
aircraft  in  Vietnam. 


A    remarkable   picture    showing   military   personnel   on    a   search    and 
destroy  mission. 
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SGT  Lawrence   S.    Windon  "shoots"   on   a  photographic  mission  over 
Honduras. 

Every  so  often  the  photographer  must  take  time  to  reload. 
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In  the  eighth  week,  students  are 
sent  to  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  where 
they  work  with  troops  under  simu- 
lated combat  conditions.  Simu- 
lated night  combat  teaches  the 
camera  sharpshooters  to  shoot  in 
the  dark  as  well  as  daylight. 

WARS  are  fought  in  the  air 
as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
The  combat  photographer  must 
cover  this,  too.  From  Fort  Dix 
the  student  then  goes  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
for  instruction  in  still  and  motion 
picture  photography. 

The  young  photographer  returns 
to  Fort  Monmouth,  where  his  film 
is  processed  and  evaluated.  Finally, 
the  future  combat  photographer 
goes  through  41  training  excercises 
in    which    he    faces    many    of    the 


situations    and    problems    he    may 
encounter. 

And  is  all  this  intensive  training 
simply  that  you  may  glance  at  a 
picture  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper?  Ah,  no.  Much  as  the 
Army  wants  to  keep  you  informed, 
the  Army  photographer  plays  a 
far  more  vital  role.  Intelligence 
uses  his  pictures.  The  artillery  use 
them  to  find  targets,  and  later  to 
discover  the  damage  done.  His 
pictures  find  their  way  into  docu- 
mentary and  historical  films  for 
the  Army.  Often  his  pictures  show 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy  so 
that  the  Army  is  forewarned  and 
ready.  In  a  very  real  sense  many 
of  our  fighting  men  owe  their  lives 
to  the  buddy  who  is  fighting  right 
along  with  them  but  without  a 
gun.  I  ■ 


PFC  Burt  Peterson  photographs  the  action  during  an  assault  on  Hill  875. 
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Worship  and  Go  Forth 


By  Wayne E.  Oates 


Turn  to  page  57  and  read  about  the  author. 


WHEN  you  go  to  worship  at 
the  place  of  your  choice, 
why  do  you  do  so?  Let  me  confess 
to  you  some  of  the  things  that  go 
through  my  mind  as  I  get  ready 
for  church  on  Sundays.  "I  would 
really  like  to  stay  put  here  and 
have  a  little  time  to  myself.  The 
week  has  been  long,  and  next 
week  looks  worse."  "But  I  must 
go  to  church  in  order  that  my  wife 
will  not  have  to  go  by  herself." 
"Then,  too,  there  are  the  teen- 
agers here  at  home  and  in  the 
neighborhood  that  need  me  as 
an  example."  I  tend  to  sigh  and 
say:  'Well,  this  is  one  of  the  jobs 
a  person  does  like  he  does  other 
jobs:  because  it  has  to  be  done." 

But  these  are  "duty"  reasons 
for  worship  which  make  of  it 
a  somewhat   meaningless   and  rou- 


tine "thing  to  be  done."  But  how 
can  we  get  out  of  the  trap  I  have 
just  described.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is — a  trap.  We  need  to  do 
some  honest  self-examination  in 
order  to  do  so. 

Why  Worship? 

I  must  also  confess  that  all  the 
reasons  I  described  above  are 
"exterior"  reasons.  They  come 
from  the  outside  of  me.  They  are 
based  on  habit  and  the  expec- 
tations of  others.  They  are  not 
based  upon  inner,  spontaneous, 
unplanned  desire  on  my  part.  Yet, 
when  I  hear  that  a  certain  fami- 
liar kind  of  music  is  going  to  be 
a  part  of  the  worship,  at  least  a 
left  ear  of  personal  interest  perks 
up.  When  I  know  that  the  people 
that  I   have   served  with  in  caring 
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for  some  unhappy,  broken-hearted, 
and  shattered  people  during  the 
week  will  be  at  the  same  worship 
service  with  me,  I  want  to  be 
with  them,  not  just  for  social  pur- 
poses, but  to  worship  with  them. 
When  I  look  back  over  the  years 
and  see  the  people  to  whom  I 
have  been  most  lastingly  related 
as  my  devoted  friends,  I  want  to 
be  with  them.  I  want  to  thank 
God  for  them  and  take  heart  be- 
cause I  have  met  with  them.  This 
is  the  kind  of  experience  of  wor- 
ship that  Apostle  Paul  had  when 
he,  after  a  very  long  and  dangerous 
trip  to  Rome,  met  the  Christians 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way. 
The  Scripture  says,  "He  thanked 
God  and  took  heart." 

This  is  the  kind  of  experience 
I  had  the  week  that  the  men  of 
the  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo  were 
released.  Members  of  the  family 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
had  written  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  pray  for  them  and  their  release. 
I  had  done  so.  As  I  saw  them  on 
television,  I  thanked  God  and  took 
heart.  I  was  deeply  moved  at  church 
when  we  sang,  "Now  Thank  We 
All  Our  God."  So  thanksgiving 
and  encouragement  are  the  great 
reasons  for  worship. 

Another  reason  we  worship  is: 
we  see  God  accomplish  something 
that  we  had  hitherto  never  be- 
lieved would  come  to  pass.  We 
and  all  our  friends  had  tried  every 
"trick"  we  knew.  We  could  not  do 
anything  about  it.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  as  Browning  says,  the 
worst  turned  the  best  to  the  brave. 
Something  happened  and  we  were 


delivered  from  destruction  and/or 
despair.  Our  thanksgiving  and 
courage  are  mingled  then  with 
something:  adoration  that  God  is 
God  and  that  he  has  once  again 
done  that  which  we  could  not 
believe  that  he  could  do.  You  call 
it  "the  breaks,"  "luck,"  "a  mys- 
terious coincidence,"  or  whatever, 
but  in  your  quietness  in  worship 
you  adore  God  because  he  is  God. 
This  is  the  deepest  reason  for 
worship. 

When  Worship?  Where  Worship? 

The  fellowship  of  Christians  and 
of  the  family  certainly  nourish  and 
sustain  our  intentions  and  dis- 
coveries in  worship.  Therefore, 
the  place  of  worship  in  the  sanc- 
tuary is  the  most  accustomed  place 
of  worship.  Jesus  went  into  the 
synagogue  as  his  custom  was.  An- 
other accustomed  place  is  at  the 
table  when  we  express  thanks  for 
food.  But  prayers  can  become 
threadbare,  worship  can  flee  out 
the  window,  and  these  can  become 
the  places  where  we  expect  and 
even  bargain  with  God  that  if  we 
do  these  things  he  will  thereby 
be  obligated  to  do  as  we  wish. 

Yet  the  unexpected,  undemand- 
ing places  of  worship  are  even  more 
spontaneous:  the  hospital  room 
where  a  wounded  buddy  is  re- 
covering or  the  outcome  is  unde- 
cided; the  chance  conversation  with 
another  member  of  the  armed  for- 
ces' family-loved  one;  the  letter 
received  from  a  loved  one  at  home 
when  a  man  has  pulled  aside  and 
quietly  reads  his  mail  alone;  the 
crucial     situation    in    battle    when 
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one  narrowly  escapes  certain 
death;  the  sudden  change  of  orders 
that  permits  one  to  go  home  and  be 
reunited  with  his  loved  ones;  the 
unremitting  day  by  day  appeal 
to  God  that  the  Vietnam  war  will 
cease;  the  hurried  search  of  the 
battle  reports  in  the  news  that 
reveals  that  these  have  no  news 
of  combat  action  of  the  unit  of 
your  family  member — these  are 
times  of  worship  when  prayer  is 
almost  a  daily  reflex. 

We  should  worship  regularly  and 
reverently,  but  worship  takes  many 
forms  and  takes  place  at  many 
places  and  times.  We  cannot  let 
the  world  push  us  into  its  own 
mold  here,  but  the  breath  of  prayer 
is  like  the  breath  of  the  body — we 
worship  moment  by  moment  and 
on  specific  stated  occasions.  We 
should  not  in  doing  the  one  leave 
the  other  one  undone. 

How  Worship? 

Worship  is  not  just  a  Sunday 
occupation.  We  need  to  worship 
day  by  day.  It  is  an  attitude  of 
reverence  toward  life.  In  the  mil- 
itary situation,  you  have  very  little 
privacy.  Just  "scrounging"  fif- 
teen minutes  a  day  when  you  are 
totally  alone  can  be  an  act  of 
worship.  Subtly  helping  the  other 
guys  to  be  alone  can  aid  in  raising 
both  the  atmosphere  of  worship 
and  the  morale  of  the  unit.  Taking 
heed  not  to  take  people's  privacy 
away  unnecessarily  is  an  act  of 
communion. 

In  these  times  of  privacy,  a  dis- 
cipline that  shuts  out  the  thought 
of  oneself  only,  that  shuts  out  the 


"yak"  of  other  people  around  you, 
that  shuts  out  the  thought  of  any- 
one but  God — all  this  opens  the 
mind  to  worship  of  God.  Then  to 
express  to  God  in  whatever  thought 
you  have — even  good  strong  mili- 
tary language — exactly  how  you 
feel  is  prayer.  A  man  or  a  woman 
doesn't  have  to  be  "nice"  to  God. 
He  can  take  us  as  we  are,  nice  or 
not. 

The  formal  worship  services  led 
by  chaplain,  pastor,  or  fellow  lay 
person  are  open  to  everyone  re- 
gardless of  his  creed.  Every  person 
is  on  the  same  footing  here  and 
the  kind  of  adornment  on  the 
shoulder  of  officer  and  men,  rank 
and  position,  and  every  other  dif- 
ference is  both  put  in  its  right 
place  and  lowered  in  importance 
in  worship.  A  good  dialogue  be- 
tween the  worshiper  and  the  leader 
of  the  worship  outside  the  worship 
situation  leads  to  "tailoring"  it 
to  meet  the  deepest  need  of  every 
person. 

But  worship  is  not  an  end  itself. 
Worship  is  unto  action  as  a  gen- 
erator is  to  an  engine,  as  gun- 
powder is  to  a  projectile,  as  the 
steering  is  to  a  mobile  unit.  It 
gives  it  power  and  direction.  With 
the  power  and  direction  of  wor- 
ship, the  whole  perspective  we 
have  of  things  that  really  are  our 
duty — parenthood,  work,  combat, 
rest  and  recreation — changes,  and 
we  are  changed  in  the  process  as  we 
"behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  ■  ■ 

Gossip  always  travels  faster  over  grape- 
vines that  are  slightly  sour.— Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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(Thanksgiving  ^Tidings 


By  Bernard  R.  DeRemer 


THANKSGIVING  Day,  the 
first  of  the  national  holidays 
to  be  established  in  our  country, 
is  "in  sense  the  most  American, 
after  Independence  Day,"  as  the 
New  York  Times  puts  it,  and  "the 
one  day  that  is  purely  American," 
as  O.  Henry  observed. 

Traditionally,  Thanksgiving  is 
thought  to  have  originated  with 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  in  1621, 
marking  the  first  bountiful  har- 
vest on  the  new  continent. 

Origin  of  Thanksgiving 

But  of  course  the  real  origin  of 
Thanksgiving  goes  far  back  into 
the  ancient  world.  Long  before 
the  people  of  the  Nile  learned 
to  measure  a  year,  they  gave  an- 
nual thanks  for  the  grain  crops 
that  would  carry  them  through  the 
hard  months  ahead,  according  to 
the  National  Geographical  Soci- 
ety. The  Old  Testament  abounds 
with    references    to    harvest    festi- 


vals and  other  special  times  of 
thanksgiving,  such  as  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  in  Leviticus  23. 

Americans  inevitably  seek  out 
superlatives — the  oldest,  the  first, 
the  most  significant.  Thus,  his- 
torians in  recent  years  have  fol- 
lowed an  interesting  trail  to  estab- 
lish when  Thanksgiving  began, 
and  how  it  came  down  to  us. 

The  year  before  the  famous  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  Rock,  settlers 
at  Berkeley  Hundred,  Virginia,  on 
the  James  River,  decreed  that  "the 
day  of  our  ships'  arrival  (December 
4,  1619)  at  the  place  assigned 
for  plantacon  in  the  land  of  Vir- 
ginia shall  be  yearly  and  perpet- 
ually kept  holy  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  almighty  God."  The 
custom  seems  to  have  been  re- 
peated, more  or  less  annually, 
in  the  early  years,  but  somehow 
the  Pilgrims  wound  up  with  the 
most  publicity! 

In  any  event,  the  late  President 
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Kennedy,  himself  a  Bay  State  na- 
tive, made  a  major  concession  in 
1963.  His  last  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation said  that  "our  forefathers, 
in  Virginia  and  in  Massachusetts, 
far  from  home  in  a  lonely  wilder- 
ness, set  aside  a  time  of  thanks- 
giving." 

But  other  scholars  point  out  that 
colonists  on  The  Gift  of  God  and 
The  Mary  and  John,  ships  under 
the  command  of  George  Popham, 
gave  thanks  "for  our  happy  metinge 
&  saffe  aryval  into  the  country" 
on  August  9,  1607,  at  what  is  now 
Phippsburg,  Maine.  In  the  Euro- 
pean tradition,  the  first  national 
celebration  of  Thanksgiving  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  for  Thursday,  December 
18,  1777,  especially  marking  the 
victory  over  British  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga. 

First  Presidential  Proclamation 

George  Washington,  appropriate- 
ly, issued  the  first  Presidential 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  des- 
ignating Thursday,  November  26, 
1789,  for  acknowledgment  "with 
grateful  hearts  the  many  signal 
favors  of  almighty  God  .  .  .  ." 
Yet  he  did  not  establish  an  an- 
nual custom;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son refused  to  follow  suit,  de- 
nouncing such  "a  monarchial 
practice."  Thus,  for  many  years 
Thanksgiving  was  not  observed 
nationally,  with  practice  among 
the  states  varying  considerably. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  of  Boston, 
editor  of  Ladies'  Magazine  and 
later  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  con- 
sidered   the    most    influential    wo- 


men's magazine  of  the  19th  century, 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the 
mother  of  modern  Thanksgiving. 
For  thirty-six  years  she  labored 
to  make  Thanksgiving  a  uniformly 
commemorated  national  holiday, 
penning  editorials,  petioning  presi- 
dents and  governors,  and  promo- 
ting her  cause  via  all  the  promi- 
nent people  she  knew.  Her  last 
editorial  on  the  subject,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  "evidently  had  its 
desired  effect  upon  Abraham 
Lincoln."  In  the  midst  of  the  de- 
vastating Civil  War,  Lincoln 
proclaimed  Thursday,  November 
26,  1863,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
in  these  words: 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and 
to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  victories  on 
land  and  on  sea  so  signal  and  so 
effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
grounds  for  augmented  confidence 
that  the  union  of  these  states  will 
be  maintained,  their  Constitution 
preserved,  and  their  peace  and 
prosperity  permanently  restored. 
But  these  victories  have  been  ac- 
corded not  without  sacrifices  of 
life,  limb,  health,  and  liberty,  in- 
curred by  brave,  loyal,  and  patri- 
otic citizens.  Domestic  affliction 
in  every  part  of  the  country  fol- 
lows in  the  train  of  these  fearful 
bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right 
to  recognize  and  confess  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty  Father  and 
the  power  of  His  hand  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  in  these  sor- 
rows. 

Thus   began  the  unbroken  tradi- 
tion   of    an    annual    Thanksgiving 
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Day.  It  still  has  to  be  proclaimed 
annually,  and  of  course  obser- 
vance is  not  binding  on  anyone, 
but  as  Alex  Small  observed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "It  is  now  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  remain  a  na- 
tional holiday  as  long  as  there 
is  an  American  nation."  Small 
goes  on  to  recall  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's ill-starred  date  tampering: 
"But  even  his  charm  was  powerless 
against  the  dead  weight  of  custom. 
He  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  date 
of  the  last  Thursday  in  November." 

Holy  Day— Not  Holiday 

From  the  earliest  days,  Thanks- 
giving was  distinctly  a  holy  day, 
as  distinguished  from  the  modern 
concept  of  holiday.  It  was  to  the 
"meeting  house,"  not  the  football 
field,  that  the  Pilgrims  were  called. 
Spiritual  exercise  preceded  physi- 
cal feasting,  sports,  or  other 
pleasant  activities  of  the  day.  Even 
Cicero  observed,  "A  thankful 
heart  is  not  only  the  greatest  vir- 
tue, but  the  parent  of  all  other 
virtues,"  while  Daniel  Defoe  noted, 
"All  our  discontents  spring  from 
the  want  of  thankfulness  for  what 
we  have." 

Christians  are,  indeed,  exhorted 
to  be  thankful.  A  few  of  the  mul- 
titude of  passages  that  could  be 
cited: 
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Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  his  benefits  (Psalm 
103:2).  D.  L.  Moody  used  to  say, 
"You  can't  remember  all  His  bene- 
fits; just  don't  forget  all  of  them! 

.  .  .  Always  and  for  everything  giving 
thanks  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  God  the  Father 
(Ephesians  5:20). 

.  .  .  Give  thanks  in  all  circumstances; 
for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  for  you  (1  Thessalonians  5:18). 

On  the  other  hand,  that  terrible 
catalog  of  "ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men"  includes  this 
significant  charge: 

. . .  Although  they  knew  God,  they 
did  not  honor  him  as  God  or  give 
thanks   to    him  .  .  .  (Romans    1:21). 

This  year  Thanksgiving  may 
mean  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  pleasure  for  one  of  God's  people, 
while  others  face  the  most  bitter 
trials  and  severe  testings  they  have 
ever  known.  Whatever  our  lot,  in 
the  light  of  a  world  of  awful  want, 
war,  and  wickedness,  let  us  give 
thanks  as  never  before  for  every 
blessing,  spiritual  and  material. 
"0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  good;  for  his  steadfast 
love  endures  forever"  (Psalm  107:1). 
the    author    and    the    publisher, 
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A  house  is  built  of  logs  and  stone,  of  tile  and  posts  and  piers;  a  home  is  built 
of  loving  deeds  that  stand  a  thousand  years. — Hugo. 

It  seems  that  the  best  time  to  buy  a  house  is  when  you  are  selling  one. — Jack 
Herbert. 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  PAUL 


World's  Qreatest  Missionary 


By  W.J.  Smart 


WHEN  Paul's  father  gave  his  son  the  very  best  education 
open  to  anyone  on  earth,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
helping  to  provide  the  future  with  the  greatest  Christian 
missionary  of  all  time.  Everything  he  did  for  his  son  has  to 
be  spoken  of  in  superlatives:  his  scholastic  training  was  the 
very  highest  in  existence;  his  teacher  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Jewish  scholars  in  history;  his  seminary  was  the  most  cele- 
brated seminary  in  Jerusalem.  In  all  the  lists  of  illustrious 
missionaries,  no  other  has  ever  had  such  a  thorough  and 
eminent  preparation  for  his  vocation. 

Tarsus,  Paul's  birthplace,  was  the  flourishing  capital  of  a 
Roman  province  in  southeast  Asia  Minor.  Its  university  ranked 
with  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  drew  students  from  many 
lands.  The  population  of  Tarsus  was  cosmopolitan;  its  streets 
were  gay  with  the  native  costumes  of  its  many  visitors,  sailors 
and  merchants,  all  speaking  their  native  language  as  well  as 
Greek.  The  city's  wealth  was  fairly  evenly  distributed. 

Paul's  father  was  a  distinguished  rabbi  possessing  Roman 
citizenship.  His  only  difficulty  about  his  son's  education  was 
linguistic.    The    language    of   everyday    life    in    Tarsus    was    Greek, 

The  Reverend   W.  J.   Smart,  D.D.   is  vicar  of  Sulgrave  and  rector  of 
Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England. 
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but  as  a  strict  Pharisee,  Paul's  father  would  have  no  Greek 
spoken  in  his  home.  Yet,  for  Paul's  schooling  in  Tarsus,  Greek 
was  indispensable.  Therefore  a  Hellenistic,  or  Greek-speaking 
Jew,  was  engaged  to  teach  Paul  Greek,  but  with  the  clear 
instructions  that  Paul  was  not  to  handle  any  ordinary  Greek 
textbook;  his  only  textbook  was  to  be  the  Septuagint,  that 
is,  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek. 

Paul  the  Student 

This  meant  that  from  the  age  of  five,  when  Paul  started 
school,  he  became  steeped  in  Old  Testament  literature.  In  his 
'teens  Paul  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  further  education  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Jewish 
scholars,  where  he  probably  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  the 
intellectual  disciplines  appropriate  to  the  son  of  a  Pharisee. 

When  Paul  graduated  from  Gamaliel's  school  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  appointed  rabbi  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines 
in  Jerusalem.  If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  here  that  he  first  met 
Stephen.  A  very  cosmopolitan  congregation  met  on  the  Sabbaths 
in  that  synagogue,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  (Acts  6:9,  10),  and  lively 
discussions  ensued  whenever  Stephen  was  present.  "But  they 
could  not  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  with  which  he 
spoke." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul's  attitude  to  Stephen  would 
be  one  of  fierce  criticism  and  hostility,  and  this  would  account 
for  Paul's  prominence  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  Paul  would 
believe  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  withstand  Stephen's 
"Jesus-heresy"  and  when  he  had  got  Stephen  out  of  the  way 
he  went  on  to  ravage  all  those  in  Jerusalem  who  believed  the 
"Jesus-heresy,"  "entering  house  after  house,  he  dragged  off  men 
and  women,  and  committed  them  to  prison"  (Acts  8:3). 

To  escape  Paul's  fanatical  persecution,  many  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem  dispersed.  Some  went  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  Cyprus, 
and  Antioch;  and  they  went  "preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
the  hand   of  the  Lord  was   with  them,   and  a  great   number  that 
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believed  turned  to  the  Lord"  (Acts  11:20,21).  Others  went  to 
Damascus,  180  miles  from  Jerusalem,  but  Paul  obtained  author- 
ity from  the  High  Priest,  determined  to  pursue  them  and  haul 
them  back  to  Jerusalem  in  chains.  This  was  probably  to  be 
only  the  start  of  his  campaign  to  stamp  out  the  "Jesus-heresy" 
everywhere. 

Damascus  was  a  five-day  journey  from  Jerusalem.  Nearing 
Damascus,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  struck  Paul  blind  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  a  voice  spoke  to  him  out  of  the 
storm  "Why  do  you  persecute  me?" 

"Who  are  you,  Lord?"  asked  Paul. 

"I  am  Jesus,  whom  you  are  persecuting;  but  rise  and  enter 
the  city,  and  you  will  be  told  what  you  are  to  do"  (Acts  9:5,6). 

Believers  in  Damascus  had  all  been  alerted  that  Paul  was 
coming  to  arrest  them.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  Ananias,  there- 
fore, when  God  told  him  to  go  to  Paul  and  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  must  have  required  enormous  faith,  courage, 
and  charity  for  Ananias  to  meet  this  arch -persecutor  of  the 
church  with  the  greeting,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
appeared  to  you  on  the  road  by  which  you  came,  has  sent  me 
that  you  may  regain  your  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (Acts  9:17). 

Paul  began  to  preach  in  Damascus  immediately.  Orthodox 
Jews  were  furious. 

They  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Paul  was  coming 
to  Damascus  to  stamp  out  the  "Jesus-heresy,"  but  instead  here 
he  was  in  their  midst  preaching  it.  At  once  they  plotted  to 
kill  Paul,  but  he  escaped.  On  his  return  to  Jersulem  he  found 
that  even  the  believers  in  Jerusalem  were  hesitant  about  re- 
ceiving him.  They  were  afraid  that  his  alleged  conversion  was 
only  a  clever  trap  to  ensnare  them.  When  they  finally  accepted 
him,  and  the  orthodox  Jews  in  Jerusalem  realized  what  had 
taken  place,  another  plot  was  formed  to  kill  Paul,  and  it  was 
thought  best  for  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  Tarsus.  Despite 
these  initial  difficulties  and  conspiracies,  however,  his  con- 
viction that  Christ  had  spoken  to  him  and  given  him  a  new  work 
to  do  never  wavered. 

Christ  Still  Intervenes 

When  Dr.  Albert  Edward  Day  was  quite  a  young  man  in  Ohio 
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he  was  smitten  down,  not  with  lightning  like  Paul,  but  with 
severe  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  incipient  tuberculosis.  The 
doctor  ordered  him  to  spend  a  whole  summer  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  Colorado,  but  he  had  no  money  to  do  this — not 
even  enough  to  buy  a  one-way  train  ticket.  He  and  his  young 
wife  prayed  about  it,- and  God  sent  the  needed  cash. 

While  in  Colorado,  Day  consulted  another  specialist  and  was 
informed  that  he  must  continue  to  live  in  Colorado  indefinitely 
or  he  would  die  within  six  months.  Once  more  he  laid  the  matter 
before  God,  but  this  time  not  to  pray  for  money  but  for  healing. 
And  God  told  him  to  pack  his  bags  and  go  back  to  Ohio,  where 
there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do.  When  he  informed  the  specialist 
what  he  intended  to  do,  the  specialist  begged  him  not  to  be 
so  foolish,  "To  take  off  like  this",  he  said,  "is  going  straight  to 
your  death."  But  Day  was  sure  of  the  Voice  that  had  spoken 
to  him  and  he  went. 

When  I  last  saw  Dr.  Day  in  Washington,  D.  C,  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  Colorado  incident,  and  in  the  interval 
he  had  become  one  of  American's  greatest  preachers,  an  out- 
standing author  and  lecturer,  and  was  still  in  full-time  occu- 
pation as  Spiritual  Director  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary. 

But  although  Paul  never  doubted  the  Voice  that  spoke  to 
him  on  the  Damascus  road,  there  were  so  many  fundamental 
contradictions  between  what  he  had  always  believed  as  an 
orthodox  Jew,  and  what  he  now  believed  as  a  follower  of  Christ, 
that  he  decided  to  get  away  into  the  solitude  of  Arabia  to 
work  it  all  out. 

Nowhere  was  the  contradiction  greater  than  on  the  subject 
of  salvation.  As  an  orthodox  Jew  he  had  always  believed  that 
man  could  be  saved  by  fulfilling  the  Law;  but  now  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  salvation  was  by  divine  grace  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul — The  Missionary 

To  declare  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith 
became  the  passion  of  Paul's  life,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
he  did  this  in  and  around  Tarsus,  not  as  an  official  spokesman 
of  the  church,  but  as  a  layman  whose  "heart  was  full  of  Christ 
and  longed  its  glorious  matter  to  declare."  Finally,  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  church  in  Antioch  in   Syria,  a  church  founded 
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ten  years  before  by  a  group  of  believers  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  by  his  persecutions.  Soon  after  he  reached 
Antioch,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  that  church  to  set  apart 
Barnabas  and  Paul  as  missionaries. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Paul's  missionary  activities,  which 
lasted  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
orthodox  Jews  who  were  as  sure  that  his  concept  of  salvation 
was  wrong  as  he  was  that  it  was  right.  His  usual  missionary 
plan  on  entering  a  city  was  to  begin  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
where  he  was  ordinarily  well  received  until  the  Jews  grasped 
the  significance  of  his  preaching,  and  then  they  stoned  him, 
often  leaving  him  for  dead. 

The  sufferings  Paul  bore  for  Christ  were  enormous,  although 
he  himself  made  light  of  them.  For  instance,  when  he  was  vi- 
ciously attacked  in  Lystra  and  his  "dead"  body  was  dragged 
out  of  the  city  and  abandoned,  he  recovered  and  went  straight 
back  into  the  city  to  continue  his  work.  Again,  when  he  was 
arrested,  flogged,  and  clapped  into  prison  in  Philippi,  he 
made  known  that,  like  his  father,  he  possessed  Roman  citi- 
zenship; whereupon  the  alarmed  magistrates  responsible  for 
his  unlawful  detention  came  to  the  prison  in  person  to  release 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  he  returned  to  his  converts  in  the 
city  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  Lord. 

One  day  when  he  heard  of  people  recounting  what  they  had 
suffered  for  Christ,  he  short -listed  what  he  had  suffered — stripes 
above  measure,  frequent  imprisonments,  often  left  for  dead, 
five  times  received  forty  stripes  save  one,  thrice  beaten  with 
rods,  three  times  shipwrecked,  attacked  by  heathen  and  by  Jews, 
pain,  hunger,  thirst,  physical  weariness.  Yet,  the  more  he  suf- 
fered for  Christ,  the  more  he  talked  about  his  awareness  of 
Christ's  glorious  presence. 

He  suffered  two  long  imprisonments.  His  first  long  imprison- 
ment, of  two  years'  duration,  was  at  Caesarea.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  from  his  third  missionary  tour  in  Europe, 
he  met  fierce  hatred  on  the  part  of  orthodox  Jews  and  as  soon 
as  someone  recognized  his  presence  in  the  Temple,  there  was 
an  uproar.  He  was  instantly  attacked  and  forcibly  dragged 
out,  and  was  rescued  only  by  the  intervention  of  an  officer 
of   the    Roman    garrison    who,    for    Paul's    own    protection,    placed 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Snowmobiling  is  a  sport  that  gives  the  riders  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  winter 
wonderland. 


^America's  Newest  Sport 


By  Richard  C.  Redmond 


FOR  those  who  live  in  the 
states  of  sunshine  and  cool 
shadows  and  far  from  the  snowy 
wonderlands  the  very  latest  thing 
in  winter  sports  is  snowmobiling. 

The  snowmobile  is  a  motorized 
streamlined  bobsled  that  is  capable 
of  doing  a  freezing  100  MPH  if 
need  be  and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  most  adventurous  trek 
to  anywhere.  For  instance  as  proof 
of   their    capabilities,    snowmobiles 


were  used  by  the  Plaisted  Polar 
Expedition  in  their  recent  suc- 
cessful assault  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  party  covered  825  miles  over 
the  roughest  terrain  with  little 
trouble  with  breakdowns  or  cold 
weather  starting. 

The  cost  of  these  small  vehicles 
range  from  $595.00  to  the  power 
packed  luxurious  models  sporting 
cigarette  lighters  and  selling  for 
$1,500.  Some  models  even  have  fiber 
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glass  cabins  to  protect  the  driver 
from  the  elements  and  trailers  for 
carrying  luggage  or  extra  passen- 
gers. 

To  show  the  popularity  of  these 
snowmobiles  and  how  they  have 
taken  hold  of  the  public's  fancy 
a  recent  poll  was  taken  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Section  of  Central 
New  York.  To  the  surprise  of  no 
one  the  grand  total  exceeded  the 
cool  figure  of  20  snowmobile  owners. 

So  to  the  uninitiated  the  vehicle 
which  was  thought  a  temporary 
fad  to  amuse  the  younger  set  has 
mushroomed  into  a  boom  of  some 
proportions. 

The  vehicles  are  not  only  used  as 
a  pleasure  factor  during  weekends 
but  also  week  nights.  In  many  cases 
the  sport  has  taken  the  place  of 
watching  TV  and  bowling. 

Perhaps  the  most  irritated  people 
in  the  areas  populated  with  snow- 
mobiles are  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  They  claim  that  the  new 
owners  are  so  anxious  to  hit  the 
wide  snowy  spaces  that  they  neg- 
lect to  learn  how  to  manipulate 
the  speedy  vehicles. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  accidents 
we  have  to  investigate,"  one  Deputy 
Sheriff  remarked,  "are  due  to  plain 
carelessness.  I  wish  they  would 
learn  how  to  drive  the  things 
before  they  go  it  alone." 

The  same  sentiment  is  almost 
paraphrased  by  a  dealer  in  snow- 
mobiles. "We  give  the  new  buyers 
advice,  instructions,  and  trial  runs, 
as  well  as  warnings  but  I  guess 
they  aren't  listening.  The  people 
are  just  too  fascinated  with  the 
machines  to  listen,"  was  his  final 


lament. 

But  there  is  also  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  learning  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  the  speedy 
vehicle  called  the  snowmobile. 
Snowmobile  recreation  clubs  of  which 
there  are  15  in  the  Central  New 
York  area  give  supervised  daytime 
instruction  in  open  areas  as  golf 
courses  or  well-frozen  lakes.  These 
instructions,  they  hope,  will  lead 
to  a  happier,  healthier,  outdoor 
sport. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  this 
exhilarating  sport  of  snowmobiling 
don't  let  the  careless  behavior  of 
others  deter  you.  By  using  the 
same  care  and  caution  you  practice 
in  driving  your  car,  you  can  go 
through  the  winter  season  with  a 
snowmobile  with  nothing  resulting 
more  alarming  than  a  big  appetite 
from  the  outdoor  air. 

Since  snowmobiling  is  new  and 
different  from  other  sports  the  fol- 
lowing safety  rules  are  advised  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  and 
the  manufacturers: 

1.  Be  particularly  careful  with  small 
children  aboard.  Go  slow  and  avoid 
treacherous  side  hills  and  broken 
terrain.  See  that  the  child  firmly 
grips  the  grab  handles  and  is  pro- 
tectively seated  with  feet  parallel 
on  the  boards. 

2.  When  snowmobiling  at  night 
don't  depend  on  the  moon.  Avoid 
river  and  lake  crossings.  Don't  break 
new    trails    but    follow    established 


3.  Do  use  a  tow-bar  when  pulling 
a  trailer.  Rigid  hitches  prevent  tail- 
gate collisions  on  sudden  stops. 
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4.  Dress  warmly.  Snowmobile 
speeds  increase  the  chill  factor  in 
very  cold  weather  making  frostbite 
a  possibility.  Since  the  feet  don't 
move  much  and  often  in  snow,  warm 
waterproof  boots  are  a  must. 

5.  Don't  cut  across  another's  right- 
of-way  and  don't  tailgate. 

6.  Don't  cut  fences  or  damage  pri- 
vate property. 

7.  Don't  be  a  snow-rodder.  Ex- 
cessive speed  can  result  in  an  over- 
turned machine. 

8.  Don't  leave  key  in  the  ignition. 

9.  Don't  go  snowmobiling  alone. 

10.  Take  extra  gas  and  snowshoes 
on  a  long  trek. 

To  the  average  person  the  ma- 
chine seems  almost  fragile,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  average  track  and 
suspension  which  drives  the  ve- 
hicle will  last  at  least  four  years 
with  care  and  adjustment. 

Snowmobiling  is  a  fine  winter 
sport  that  gives  the  riders  a  chance 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  winter  won- 
derland with  all  its  beauty  of  white 
grandeur.  Try  it  and  you'll  be 
convinced.  ■  ■ 

THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Proud  father  to  mother  as  they 
watched  their  small  son  lying  on 
the  floor  studying  by  the  light 
from  the  TV  screen.  "Reminds  you 
of  Abe  Lincoln,  doesn't  it?"—  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion Journal. 


NEWS  BITS 


Church  on  Matsu 

Matsu  Island,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Communist-held  mainland, 
has  a  Methodist  Church.  The  first 
Christian  church  of  any  kind  on 
this  rugged  outpost  of  the  Republic 
of  China  (Taiwan),  it  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  now 
resident  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

Plans  for  a  church  were  begun 
when  a  woman  who  had  received  a 
Bible  in  a  Christian  hospital  took 
it  home  and  read  it.  She  became  a 
Christian;  then  formed  a  Bible 
class  in  her  house.  The  group  soon 
outgrew  this  place  and  moved  to  an 
old  but  convenient  building  owned 
by  one  of  the  pioneer  members. 
Growth  continued.  Eventually  a 
plot  of  land  was  found,  and  funds 
for  building  a  church  were  pro- 
vided through  the  United  Metho- 
dist Board  of  Missions.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  C.  Y.  Tseng  is  the  pastor 
of  the  new  church. 

Drug  Donations 

The  annual  contribution  by  U.S. 
drug  manufacturers  through  Inter- 
church  Medical  Assistance  this 
year  will  reach  $15  million.  Inter- 
church  Medical  Assistance  pro- 
vides medical  supplies  for  400  hos- 
pitals in  40  countries  throughout 
the  world  operated  by  26  Protestant 
church  groups. 
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By  Conway  Robinson 


HE  was  now  an  old  man  and 
it  made  him  very  giddy  to 
climb  up  on  the  high  wooden  box 
and  nail  the  NO  TRESPASSING 
sign  to  the  trunk  of  the  black  oak 
tree. 
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He  hadn't  wanted  to  hurt  the 
tree,  nor  scar  its  graceful,  sweeping 
body  and  for  that  reason,  he  had 
put  off  spiking  the  sign  there  for 
along  time. 

But  suddenly,  the  posting  of  the 


A  generation  gap  closes  with  mutual  understanding 


sign  became  urgent  and  he  knew  he 
must  complete  the  job  quickly,  for 
several  times  he  felt  that  he  would 
faint.  Then  he  would  bow  his  head 
low  and  wait  for  a  moment  until 
the  nauseous  black  cloud  left  him. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hurt  you,"  the  old 
man  explained  to  the  tree  as  he 
drove  the  last  nail  home,  "but 
the  Hunter  will  return  again,  per- 
haps as  early  as  tomorrow,  and 
the  sign  is  necessary." 

And  the  great  tree,  swaying  in 
the  chilling  November  breeze  that 
came  up  from  the  bottom  country, 
seemed  to  murmur  and  sway  in 
agreement. 

The  old  man  clambered  down 
from  his  shaky  platform,  being  care- 
ful not  to  fall  and  then  stood 
back  to  survey  his  work. 

The  sign  was  tilted;  it  had  not 
been  nailed  straight  on  the  trunk 
of  the  oak  but  that  was  because 
the  old  man  had  all  he  could  do, 
balancing  himself  on  the  box  as 
he  leaned  against  the  giant  trunk 
for  support  while  he  placed  a  nail 
with  one  hand  and  drove  it  home 
with  the  hammer  he  held  in  the 
other. 

Several  times  he  had  hit  his 
thumb,  but  he  didn't  mind,  for 
by  placing  the  sign  he  was  doing 
about  all  he  could  do  to  protect 
HER.  Besides  the  sharp  pain  that 
raced  from  his  thumb  up  his  arm 
like  a  streak  of  lightning  jabbing 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  helped 


to  clear  the  dizziness  from  his 
brain. 

He  had  done  all  that  he  could 
do  ...  at  least  for  the  moment .  .  . 
Now  he  would  watch,  hidden  off 
in  the  bramble  bushes  along  the 
side  of  the  lane.  He  would  watch 
today  until  dark  and  all  day  tomor- 
row, if  necessary,  to  see  if  the  Hunter 
would  come. 

The  crimson  sun  set  his  world 
aglow  and  helped  to  hide  HER 
blemishes  in  its  kind  soft  light. 
There  was  a  deep  ugly  scar  slashed 
across  her  face  by  the  unthinking 
selfishness  and  savagery  of  the  men 
who  had  come  here  before  him  and 
even  though  that  had  been  a  very 
long  time  ago,  the  scars  they  had 
left  on  HER  were  still  painfully 
apparent. 

But  the  old  man  didn't  mind, 
for  he  loved  HER  with  a  wild 
passion  that  his  neighbors  didn't 
understand.  "The  old  man's  crazy 
as  a  loon"  they  would  say,  but 
the  talk  and  the  jeers  behind  his 
back  didn't  stop  him  from  trying 
to  repair  the  great  damage  they 
had  done  to  HER. 

That  was  why  the  NO  TRES- 
PASSING sign  was  so  necessary. 
If  the  Hunter  had  come,  then  others 
would  surely  come  also,  perhaps 
even  some  of  the  old  ones  would 
return  to  rape  and  pillage  and  give 
HER  nothing  in  return. 

He  had  been  working  in  a  deep 
ditch,    a    scar    vivid    against    bare 
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brown  earth,  shoveling  dirt  back 
in  the  void  cut  there  by  men  who 
hadn't  known  how  to  properly  plow 
a  wild  field  to  keep  it  from  wash- 
ing. It  had  been  a  slow,  tiresome 
job  for  such  an  old  man  and  once 
when  he  rested  on  his  shovel,  he 
first  noticed  the  Hunter. 

He  was  a  young  man,  tall  and 
handsome  and  he  had  two  beagle 
hounds  with  him  and  he  was 
tramping  through  the  brush  piles 
the  old  man  had  so  neatly  piled, 
kicking  and  scattering  the  neat 
stacks  of  old  wood  and  prunings 
in  the  search  for  a  rabbit.  The 
hounds  bayed  their  mournful  song 
of  violence  and  death  and  the 
old  man  shuddered  when  he  heard 
it. 

He  could  hear  the  sharp  echoes 
"OWW-  OOOO-  OW-  0000-  OW" 
bouncing  off  of  the  hill  in  back 
of  the  old  farmhouse  in  which  he 
lived  alone  and  he  wondered  if 
SHE  were  frightened  by  the  bed- 
lam of  the  hunt. 

"I  should  have  gone  to  the  Hunter 
then,  yesterday,  when  I  first  saw 
him  and  chased  him  away  from 
HER,  but  he  had  a  gun  and  I 
only  a  shovel."  The  old  man  was 
a  timid  soul,  sensitive  to  a  strange 
degree  about  hurting  anything, 
even  the  plants  and  other  growing 
things  that  he  must  at  times  cut 
to  bring  neatness  and  self-respect 
back  to  HER.  Even  the  nailing 
of  the  sign  on  the  tree,  as  neces- 
sary as  it  was,  was  painful  to  him 
as  he  knew  it  must  be  to  HER. 

The  sign  there  would  give  him 
the  right  to  do  what  he  must  do 
if  the   Hunter  returned  again  with 


his  dogs.  Tomorrow  he  would  surely 
come  back,  for  the  hunting  was 
good  and  the  rabbits  were  almost 
tame,  and  trusting  of  men. 

"I  will  hide  in  the  bushes  with 
my  shotgun,  and  shoot  his  dogs 
when  he  comes.  That  will  surely 
scare  him  away  and  warn  the 
others  not  to  come  back." 

He  laughed  a  little  to  himself 
as  the  darkness  folded  like  a  deep 
soft  cloak  around  HER  .  .  .  and  then 
he  walked,  hammer  in  hand,  down 
the  path  to  the  old  farmhouse 
for  his  supper. 

ON  the  way,  he  knelt  at  the 
spring  on  all  fours  like  an 
animal  and  drank.  A  whippoor- 
will  called  to  him  from  the  darkness 
and  he  answered  the  bird  with  his 
own  whistle.  "WHIP  ...  WHIP  .. . 
POOR  .  .  .WILL."  The  mimic  was  so 
like  the  real  bird  that  it  was  un- 
canny and  had  someone  been 
there  to  see  the  specter  of  the  old 
man  in  soiled,  tattered  clothes 
and  white  whiskers,  calling  to  the 
night  bird,  they  would  have  doubt- 
ed what  they  saw  in  the  shadows. 

He  jogged  along  in  a  swinging 
dog-like  trot,  for  darkness  was 
all  around  him  and  he  carried  no 
light;  although  there  were  those 
in  the  village  who  said  that  the 
old  man  could  see  in  the  dark  like 
a  slant-eyed,  gray  fox. 

He  ate  his  supper  of  cheese  and 
bread  which  he'd  bought  at  the 
little  store  in  the  village  a  half- 
mile  away.  Every  time  his  welfare 
check  came,  he'd  amble  down  to 
the  store,  barefooted  in  the  dust 
of  the   country  road.   He'd  always 
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buy  the  same  things,  bread  and 
cheese,  never  meat  even  though 
the  storekeeper  often  offered  to 
let  him  have  it  at  a  cheaper  price. 

"Meat  is  the  death  of  an  animal," 
the  old  man  would  explain,  and 
shake  his  white  matted  head  vio- 
lently in  refusal. 

THE  Hunter  came  early  the 
next  morning  before  the  old 
man  was  ready  for  him.  The  shot 
from  the  Hunter's  gun  awakened 
him  while  he  still  slept  on  the 
couch  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

He  had  been  dreaming,  smiling 
in  his  sleep,  of  the  days  when 
he    first    came    here    many,    many 


years  ago  when  SHE  was  young 
and  beautiful  and  desirable.  But 
SHE  was  an  old  crone  now,  prosti- 
tuted by  those  who  planted  their 
seed  and  gave  HER  nothing  in 
return.  She  was  ugly  and  barren, 
sterile  and  yet  he  still  loved 
HER  and  the  Old  Man  knew  deep 
within  his  own  mind  that  SHE 
loved  him  in  return.  These  are  the 
things  that  he  dreamed  there  as 
he  lay  on  the  old  couch  by  the 
woodstove.  These  are  the  dreams 
he  had  until  the  shot  of  the 
Hunter  awakened  him. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  ramshackled 
farmhouse  crying,  forgetting  his 
violent  plans  for  the  shotgun,  but 
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it  was  just  as  well,  for  he  could 
never  have  shot,  never  have  killed. 
No,  not  even  the  Trespasser's 
rabbit  hounds— the  killers  of  his 
animals! 

The  Hunter  was  not  hard  to 
find,  for  there  was  another  shot 
and  yet  another.  The  Old  Man 
ran,  breathless,  up  the  trail,  up 
the  steep  hill,  past  the  spring. 
He  was  panting  and  out  of  breath, 
tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
through  his  white  whiskers.  Still 
he  ran  gasping  for  breath. 

A  cool  breeze  swept  across  his 
brow  and  refreshed  him,  caressed 
him  as  if  SHE  were  trying  to  com- 
fort his  tormented  mind,  his  ex- 
hausted pain -racked  body. 

The  Hunter  was  leaning  against 
the  black  oak  tree.  He  seemed  to 
ignore  the  NO  TRESPASSING 
sign  tacked  over  his  head,  tacked 
so  recently  to  the  life  bark  of  the 
tree  that  sap  like  the  blood  of 
some  strange  crucifixion  was  pour- 
ing from  the  nail  wounds. 

There  was  a  dead  animal  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  Hunter.  His 
two  tired  dogs,  at  peace  now  that 
their  chase  was  at  an  end,  lay 
panting  at  his  feet. 

The  Old  Man  spoke,  though  words 
were  hard  to  find  for  he  a  hermit 
seldom  spoke  unless  it  was  a  whis- 
per of  love  to  his  tree,  his  animals, 
to  HER.  He  forced  the  words 
through  parched  lips  and  heaving 
lungs  crying  for  air. 

"Git .  .  .  Git  .  .  .  Git.  Ye're  trespas- 
sing on  my  land  .  .  .  Git! " 

The  Hunter  looked  up  startled 
at  the  apparition  before  him  ...  a 
red-faced,  white-whiskered  old  man 


with  clenched  fists  and  clothes 
so  torn  and  filthy  that  he  wondered 
how  any  human  being  could  wear 
them  .  . 

The  Hunter  spoke  quietly,  "I'm 
sorry,  Old  Man.  I  didn't  realize 
that  your  place  was  posted  until 
I  came  here  to  the  tree.  I  was 
after  a  barn  cat  gone  wild." 

He  gestured  to  the  dead  animal 
at  his  feet.  Sure  enough  it  was  a 
huge,  savage-looking  cat,  a  feral 
animal  that  had  reverted  to  its 
ancestors  and  turned  killer  again. 

"The  cat  had  killed  a  rabbit," 
the  Hunter  was  saying," and  I  ran 
it  down  with  the  help  of  my  dogs, 
and  shot  it  out  of  the  tree."  He 
pointed  to  the  first  limb  high  above 
the  head  of  the  Old  Man  "See," 
he  said,  "there  are  the  slash  marks 
made  by  the  shot  as  they  scored 
the  limb."  There  were  also  blood 
spots  on  the  limb  and  bits  of  hair. 
The  charge  had  hit  the  cat  squarely 
and  blown  her  clear  out  of  the  tree. 

The  Old  Man  couldn't  speak, 
so  the  Hunter  smiled,  "I  hunt 
rabbits,"  he  said,  "because  they 
do  great  damage  to  young  growth, 
especially  young  trees  such  as 
these  you  apparently  have  been 
setting  out.  See  how  the  rabbits 
have  clipped  the  tops  from  them?" 

The  Old  Man  looked  and  still 
said  nothing.  His  breathing  was 
becoming  more  regular  now,  and 
the  redness  was  leaving  his  face. 

He  squatted  down  in  the  path 
like  some  strange  beast  of  the 
wilderness,  head  tilted  to  the 
side  as  if  he  were  listening  to 
some  distant  sound  that  no  human 
being  could  possibly  hear. 
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SHE  was  calling  to  him  from  the 
valley.  A  soft,  deep-throated  whis- 
per of  the  wind,  the  voice  of  a 
maiden,  with  the  trill  of  birds 
and  the  ripple  of  a  brook  coming 
from  her  deep-curving,  graceful 
throat  from  a  valley  that  led  up, 
up  through  the  gracious  contours 
of  HER.  "Listen  to  the  Hunter, 
Old  Man,  heed  what  he  is  telling 
you,"  she  seemed  to  be  calling, 
calling  like  a  golden-edged  echo. 

Now  the  Old  Man  cocked  his 
good  ear  toward  the  Hunter  again. 
The  boy,  for  he  was  only  a  boy 
by  the  Old  Man's  standards,  was 
saying.  "Of  course  if  you  don't 
want  me  here.  If  you  don't  allow 
rabbit  hunters,  I'll  leave  and  not 
come  back."  He  got  up  and  snap- 
ped his  fingers  for  his  dogs.  Rested 
now  the  two  beagles  jumped  up 
alert  and  whining,  looking  quizi- 
cally  at  their  master. 

A  low,  moaning  wind  came  pain- 
fully up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
"NOoo..Tell  him  not  to  leave, 
Old  Man,"  she  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing. 

The  Old  Man  jumped  up,  moving 
so  quickly  and  quietly  that  he 
might  have  been  a  ghost  except 
his  steel -like  grip  from  bony  fingers 
dug  into  the  Hunter's  arm  as  if 
from  the  jaws  of  a  steel  trap. 

"Don't  go,  Hunter.  Don't  go," 
the  Old  Man  was  pleading.  He 
looked  from  the  face  of  the  tres- 
passer to  the  valley  from  where 
the  moaning  wind  had  come. 

"SHE  needs  you  .  .  SHE  needs  a 
young  man  to  protect  HER.  Just 
as  you  did  when  you  shot  the  cat. 
I'm   too    old    a    man    now   to    look 


after  HER;  to  keep  HER  gullies 
from  washing  and  her  paths  from 
growing  shut  and  her  fields  clean 
of  brambles  .  .  .  SHE  needs  you,"  he 
cried  almost  desperately. 

The  Hunter  looked  across  the 
hills,  deep  into  the  secret  delights 
of  the  valley  below.  He  followed 
the  graceful  contours  and  saw  the 
forest  of  pine  waving  in  the  breeze 
like  strands  of  beautiful  hair.  He 
smiled  and  nodded,  "I  understand, 
Old  Man,  I  understand  and  I'll 
be  back  ..."  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

Nixon  Proposes  Draft  Reform 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  draft  act,  re- 
turning to  the  President  the  power 
which  he  had  prior  to  June  30, 
1967,  to  modify  call-up  procedures. 
Until  it  is  feasible  to  establish  a 
volunteer  army,  Nixon  says  he  wants 
to  minimize  the  "disruptive  impact 
of  the  military  draft  on  individual 
lives."  He  wants  to  change  from  a 
system  in  which  the  oldest  are 
drafted  first  by  date  of  birth,  to 
one  in  which  the  youngest  are 
drafted  first  by  a  random  process. 
Each  young  man  would  only  have 
one  year  of  eligibility  under  nor- 
mal circumstances. — The  Reporter. 


THE  ONLY  COMPENSATION 

I  observe,  raking  leaves, 
With  a  sense  of  disgust, — 

They  fall,  like  the  rain,  on 
The  just  and  the  unjust. 
—Paul  P.  Wentz 
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It  Worth  Your  Life? 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


MORE  books  and  poems  have 
been  written  about  life 
than  perhaps  any  other  subject. 
Yet  as  children  we  lived  for  years 
just  being  thrilled  with  life  with- 
out actually  being  aware  of  it. 
We  were  a  vivid  part  of  life  but 
we  lacked  the  ability  to  define  it. 
From  our  earliest  childhood,  life 
was  filled  with  wonder.  The  spring 
in  our  steps  and  the  sparkle  in  our 
eyes  were  our  response  to  all  that 
was  around  us.  A  winter  snow,  the 
spring  rains  with  their  rainbows, 
the  summertime  fruits,  and  the 
comfortable,  cool  autumn  nights, 
bringing  rich  tints  to  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  bountiful  har- 
vest— all  these  intensified  the  ro- 
mance of  life.  Somehow  a  feeling 
for  all  that  was  around  us  seemed 
to  teach  us  the  nearness  and  the 
reality  of  God. 

It  was  easy  to  believe  in  God 
then  if  the  atmosphere  around  us 
was  even  slightly  flavored  with 
religious  faith.  But  with  our  growth 


things  changed.  It  is  God's  will 
that  things  change.  Life  without 
change  would  be  a  tragedy.  Without 
growth  we  would  forever  remain  in- 
fantile. As  a  consequence  we  place 
a  high  value  on  life  and  it  is  natural 
and  necessary  that  we  frequently 
ask  concerning  all  choices  which 
confront  us:  "Is  it  worth  my  life?" 

Choices,  the  weighing  of  values, 
large  or  small,  confront  us  every 
day.  There  is  not  time  to  sample 
everything  and  for  this  we  should 
be  grateful.  If  you  walk  into  a 
library  and  choose  a  wonderful 
book  to  read  (such  as  Ernest  Gor- 
don's Through  the  Valley  of  the 
Kwai)  that  very  act  of  choice 
means  you  cannot  read  that  other 
book.  If  you  enter  this  door,  you 
cannot  enter  that. 

All  of  life  is  choice — and  how 
wise  your  choices  must  be!  When 
you  choose  the  Christian  faith, 
it  is  appropriate  to  ask:  "Is  it 
worth  your  life?"  I  believe  the 
answer  is  yes.  Why? 


Dr.  Walton  is  Vice-President  Emeritus  of  Hardin- Simmons  University 
Abilene,  Tex.  79601. 
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It  Gives  You  Enthusiasm 
and  Loyalty 

For  many  life  is  dull,  apathetic. 
But  the  Christian  bows  in  wor- 
ship before  the  living  God  and 
dullness  disappears.  Enthusiasm 
comes.  You  are  eager  to  rise  above 
the  mediocre.  You  become  a  bet- 
ter workman.  You  stir  the  latent 
possibilities  within  yourself  that 
you  scarcely  knew  you  had.  You 
come  to  recognize  the  true  values 
in  the  people  around  you. 

In  worship,  too,  you  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  crucified  Lord. 
You  see  what  Christ  did  for  you 
at  Calvary.  You  become  ashamed 
of  every  shabby  thought  you've 
had  and  every  phony  action  you've 
stooped  to  perform.  Now  you  deter- 
mine to  live  life  on  a  higher  plane. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  within 
yourself  and  consider:  From  whence 
came  your  ability  to  reason,  to 
remember,  to  grow  in  morality, 
to  know  God?  Does  not  all  this 
come  because  you  are  made  in 
the  image  of  God?  You  are  related 
to  all  that  God  has  been  accom- 
plishing in  the  world.  In  John  1 
we  learn  that  in  Christ  was  life 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
God  is  continually  working  to 
dispel  darkness.  As  we  see  this, 
we  have  a  clearer  vision  of  what 
our  duty  is — to  work  with  God  to 
bring  light  to  the  world! 

It  Creates  in  You  Understanding 
Toward  Others 

As  you  casually  read  the  New 
Testament,  you  will  come  upon 
many  striking  statements.  I  call 
attention  to  two: 


"You  shall  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself"  (Mark  12:31).  Is  it 
worth  your  life  to  love  others?  Jesus 
said  yes.  If  this  sounds  costly  and 
extreme  consider  the  fact  that 
Christ  placed  highest  value  upon 
human  personality.  He  didn't  sort 
people  out  by  their  station  in  life, 
or  by  how  much  money  they  had, 
or  even  whether  they  performed 
the  religious  ritual.  What  he  hoped 
to  find  in  people  was  love  to  God 
and  love  to  their  fellowmen. 

If  we  follow  Jesus  then  we,  too, 
are  to  be  acutely  concerned  for 
our  fellowmen.  I  am,  and  you  are, 
and  they  are  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  This  was  a  difficult  teach- 
ing to  follow  in  Christ's  day  and 
and  it  is  fully  as  difficult  today 
in  our  complex  society,  but  it  is 
just  as  necessary  if  we  are  to 
follow  Jesus. 

The  second  quotation  tells  us 
in  eloquent  words  read  from 
Isaiah  61  what  Christ's  mission  was: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  cap- 
tives and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who 
are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord.  (Luke 
4:18,19) 

He  was  not  magically  freeing  people 
from  jail.  Rather,  he  was  lifting 
the  personalities  who  were  victims 
of  frustration  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority. He  was  freeing  those  who 
were  crushed  by  circumstances; 
and  he  was  giving  strength  to  all 
to  overcome  temptation. 
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The  question  to  you  is:  Will  you 
share  his  mission?  You'll  find  it 
worth  your  life. 

Some  years  ago  while  attending 
a  meeting  of  a  college  and  uni- 
versity association  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  a  teacher  friend  and  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. Some  blocks  away  from 
our  hotel  we  came  upon  a  handi- 
capped, sidewalk  beggar  with  a 
very  few  pencils  in  his  cup.  My 
friend  dropped  25  cents  in  the 
man's  cup  and  then  picked  up  one 
of  the  pencils.  As  we  walked  away 
he  said  to  me:  "I  don't  need  this 
pencil  and  I  don't  want  it.  But 
I  put  this  man  in  business.  I  made 
him  sell  me  a  pencil.  I  tried  to 
dignify  his  life." 

That  was  a  great  lesson  to  me 
for  I  felt  that  my  friend  had  un- 
derstood the  Master's  teaching 
and  applied  it  better  than  I. 

Courage  to  Face  Whatever  Comes 
and  Comradeship  with  God 

Is  it  worth  your  life?  Jesus  said: 
"I  came  that  they  may  have 
life,  and  have  it  abundantly" 
(John  10:10).  This  is  both  a  des- 
cription of  His  way  and  an  invi- 
tation to  follow.  This  abundant 
life  with  Christ  is  more  adven- 
turesome, more  exciting,  much  hap- 
pier than  any  other  approach  to 
living.  In  Christ  one  is  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
experiences     which     add     to     and 


greatly  enhance  one's  personality. 
True  traits  of  nobility,  courage 
and  strength  come  to  light  as  one 
follows  Christ  in  the  abundant 
life  which  he  shared  with  others. 

A  former  missionary  to  China 
who  escaped  just  as  the  Commun- 
ists took  over  the  country  told 
me  of  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
was  not  so  fortunate.  They  cap- 
tured and  tried  this  man  and 
sentenced  him  to  the  torture  of 
having  to  crouch  down  in  a  speci- 
ally built,  publicly  exposed, 
tiny  room  about  the  size  of  a  tele- 
phone booth.  It  had  a  low  ceiling 
and  the  man  could  not  stand  up 
fully.  After  a  few  days  of  this 
misery,  a  little  Chinese  boy,  a 
Christian,  risked  his  life  by  bring- 
ing this  missionary  a  Bible  and 
slipping  it  through  the  little  slot 
through  which  the  man's  meals 
were  pushed. 

Some  time  later  this  missionary 
was  marched  to  the  border  by  a 
guard  and  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Hong  Kong  and  eventually  he  got 
back  to  the  States.  Later,  he  told 
my  friend  that  having  this  Bible 
to  read  during  those  trying  months 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him 
from  losing  his  mind. 

Neither  imprisonment  nor  cruel 
treatment  can  diminish  the  strength 
and  the  courage  which  Christ  im- 
parts to  those  who  possess  the 
abundant  life.  This  is  worth  your 
life  and  mine!  B  II 


Children  who  do  not  learn  self-control  in  the  home  may  be  out  of  control  the 
rest  of  their  lives 

The  man  who  is  always  complaining  about  how  the  ball  bounces  is  probably 
the  one  who  dropped  it. 
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JPul  QhswdtiDfL  Win&iify. 


By  Richard  L.  Madouse 


THE  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  recounts  a  truly  sig- 
nificant bargaining  session.  Here 
was  Abraham,  that  giant  among 
men,  and  highly  favored  in  the 
sight  of  God,  actually  striking  a 
bargain  with  his  Master.  But  for 
the  magnificence  of  those  involved, 
it  could  have  been  a  typical  hag- 
gling confrontation  between  any 
two  men  anywhere.  Have  not  each 
of  us,  at  some  time,  tried  to  strike 
a  bargain  to  get  a  little  bit  better 
deal  for  ourselves?  It  is  such  a 
commonplace  event.  But  this  ef- 
fort at  bargaining  was  far  from 
commonplace. 

The  Lord  had  sent  three  angels 
to  tell  Abraham  of  his  intention 
to  destroy  the  wicked  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Abraham 
did  not  feel  it  was  in  the  Lord's 
nature  to  destroy  totally  good 
and  evil,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
question  God. 

The  Lord  said,  "If  I  find  in  Sodom 


fifty  righteous  within  the  city, 
then  I  will  spare  all  the  place 
for  their  sakes." 

Abraham  began  bargaining, 
"Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty 
found  there,  wilt  thou  destroy  all 
the  city?" 

God  answered,  "I  will  not  do 
it  for  forty's  sake." 

Abraham  felt  compelled  to  press 
the  issue,  "If  there  are  but  thirty 
or  twenty?"  he  continued. 

The  answer  was  the  same. 

"Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
and  I  will  speak  yet  this  once. 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found 
there?" 

"I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's 
sake." 

This  was  quite  a  bargain.  Abra- 
ham lost,  for  there  were  not  ten 
righteous  persons  to  be  found  in 
the  city,  and  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. But  this  fact  is  of  lesser 
importance.  What  is  here  for  us 
to  ponder  is   the  fact  that,  if  this 
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Indifferent  majorities  and  destructive  minorities  could 
be  overcome  with  positive-thinking  and  positive-acting 
citizens,  says  this  writer 


body  of  ten  righteous  in  the 
midst  of  such  desolate  moral 
decay  had  stepped  forward  and 
been  identified,  an  entire  people 
could  have  been  saved.  Such  power 
God  was  willing  to  concede  to 
this  small  group;  such  faith  in 
the  abilities  of  a  tiny  band  of 
righteous  to  create  a  new  society. 

God  had  recognized  the  vital 
role  of  the  creative  minority. 

IN  the  year  1969  there  is  once 
again  an  urgent  call  for  creative 
minorities?  Have  we  not  enough 
minority  groups  already?  Are  we 
merely  promoting  the  emergence  of 
another  small  group  desirous  of 
special  consideration?  Why  fraction- 
ate our  society  even  further  when 
it  is  so  badly  divided  already? 

To  be  sure,  we  do  have  many 
minority  groups.  It's  the  name  of 
the  game  in  a  democratic  society 
where  the  majority  rules.  But  con- 
sider the  nature  of  some  of  them. 
Witness  the  small  band  of  agita- 
tors who  incite  a  riot  in  which  the 
lives  of  people  are  snuffed  out  and 
their  personal  property  is  destroyed. 
Witness  the  minority  group  on  the 
college  campus  incited  to  anarchy 
by  their  defiant  leader  on  the 
soap  box.  Dwell  upon  the  burning 
cross  along  the  side  of  the  road. 
Yes,  these  are  minorities  at  work. 
But  permit  me  to  offer  that  these 
are  negative,  destructive  minorities. 


The  abundance  of  them  is  little 
short  of  frightening.  And  when  the 
"majority"  feel  they  are  in  the 
right  by  simply  abhoring  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  negative  groups 
rather  than  constructively  counter- 
acting them,  the  need  for  a  creative 
minority  becomes  painfully  evident. 
How  can  indifference  ever  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  measure  of  success? 

What  manner  of  man  can  claim 
the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
creative  minority?  The  man  with 
the  vision,  the  foresight  and  the 
intelligence  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  truly  understanding  the  major 
problems  afflicting  the  peoples  of 
the  world;  the  man  who  welcomes 
responsibilities  rather  than  shirks 
them.  This  is  the  man  whose  con- 
versation rises  above  the  routine, 
empty,  shallow  living  room  talk  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  and  par- 
ticipate in  so  often.  He  is  the  man 
of  conscience,  who  knows  that  rea- 
son must  prevail  and  that  Christ- 
ian principles  must  be  applied  to 
solving  the  great  problems  of  man. 
This  is  the  man  who  offers  the 
positive,  constructive,  creative  ap- 
proach, as  opposed  to  the  all-too- 
easy  destructive  pursuit. 

MEMBERS  of  the  creative  mi- 
nority are  seldom  popular. 
After  all,  it's  more  fashionable  to 
go  on  record  as  being  against  some- 
thing, than  to  take  a  strong  stand 
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on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger.  How 
much  easier  it  is  to  retreat  under 
the  burden  of  one's  personal  grudge 
and  shout  "No!"  than  to  step  for- 
ward and  proclaim,  "Yes,  I  think 
we  can  reason  together  as  responsi- 
ble men." 

Moses  was  a  classic  example  of  a 
great  leader  of  a  creative  minority, 
and  the  challenge  he  faced  was 
anything  but  easy.  God  had 
charged  him  with  leading  his 
anguished  people  out  of  Egypt. 
Simply  gaining  his  own  people's 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  master 
what  must  certainly  be  classified 
as  a  minor  miracle,  was  a  task  of 
no  small  proportions.  Moses  did  not 
feel  he  was  that  man.  But  the  power 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  plagues 
of  frogs,  of  flies,  of  lice  and  boils, 
of  thick  darkness,  of  water  turning 
into  blood,  and  finally,  of  the  slay- 
ing of  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt, 
prevailed.  And  working  through 
Moses,  God  reaffirmed  his  faith  in 
the  creative  minority. 

The  call  today  is  urgent.  There  is 
a  strong  case  for  the  emergence  of 
creative  minorities.  With  the  in- 
different "don't  get  me  involved" 
attitude  spreading  throughout  our 
society  like  an  uncontrollable  com- 
municable disease,  who  can  deny 
that  the  time  for  the  positive,  the 
optimist,  the  rational  is  now?  Those 
who  would  view  doing  nothing  as 
doing  the  right  thing  in  the  face  of 
a  malignant  negative  minority  must 
reassess  their  position. 

We  need  creative  minorities  in 
each  of  our  cities,  groups  of  con- 
cerned citizens  with  the  cities' 
problems    as    their    challenge,    and 


constructive  action  on  their  minds. 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  end  the 
school  year  with  a  statement  of  the 
plans  and  programs  of  these  crea- 
tive bodies,  rather  than  suffering 
through  the  speculation  as  to  which 
cities  will  be  the  "hot  spots"  next 
summer. 

The  school  PTAs  are  duly  con- 
stituted bodies  that  offer  a  great 
challenge  to  fulfill  the  role  of  a 
creative  minority.  All  those  with 
an  interest  in  school  problems  are 
represented.  Considering  the  bru- 
tal crises  confronting  some  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  the 
mandate  facing  those  guiding  our 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
is  quite  clear.  PTAs  can  construc- 
tively direct  a  school's  affairs.  They 
can  also  be  perfectly  useless  under 
the  crippling  blow  of  indifference. 

Every  college  campus  in  America 
needs  a  creative  minority  function- 
ing full  time.  The  case  for  this  is 
painfully  before  us  every  day. 

I  SUBMIT  that  the  American 
newspaperman  could  be  a 
member  of  the  most  effective  cre- 
ative minority  in  the  nation.  Such 
persuasive  power  the  press  car- 
ries! I'm  almost  tempted  to  add, 
"Yes,  unfortunately  that's  true." 
A  retreat  from  sensationalism,  from 
half-truths,  from  the  domineering 
negative  slant,  in  general,  a  re- 
treat from  those  marginal  virtues 
calculated  to  sell  papers,  would  do 
us  all  a  great  service.  If  good  news, 
or  at  least  one  positive-meaning 
item  on  the  first  page  constitutes 
a  dull  newspaper,  then  I'm  all  in 
favor  of  dull  newspapers.  The  edi- 
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tors  of  our  major  newspapers  are 
powerful  people — they  could  be  re- 
nowned leaders  of  the  creative  mi- 
nority. 

I'm  sure  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  believe 
that  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  the  very  finest  in  creative 
minorities  in  the  form  of  his  cabi- 
net. Here  are  men  who  have  been 
singularly  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  abilities  to  concern 
themselves  with  significant  prob- 
lems and  great  endeavors  that  af- 
fect us  all  in  one  way  or  another. 
These  men  have  been  called  upon 
to  project  leadership  and  initiative, 
and  indeed  if  these  traits  were 
emulated  by  their  subordinates 
throughout  the  land,  we  would  be 
taking  a  giant  step  towards  reali- 
zation of  that  truly  Great  Society. 


Do  we  need  creative  minorities  in 
our  counsels  of  government?  You'd 
better  believe  it.  Our  problem  in 
Vietnam  is  sobering  enough.  If  rea- 
son does  not  soon  prevail  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  world  will  have 
a  tragedy  that  may  make  Vietnam 
look  like  kindergarten. 

I  believe  the  very  existence  of 
positive-thinking  and  positive- 
acting  citizens  throughout  our  land 
would  apply  the  brakes  to  those 
who  would  so  quickly  pick  up  the 
negative  standard  and  build  a  base 
of  undeserved  power  on  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  few.  We  have  destructive 
minorities  and  the  indifferent  ma- 
jority. The  scales  are  woefully  out 
of  balance.  We  deserve  and  need  an 
alternative  to  the  weak  negative  and 
indifferent.  We  need  strong  creative 
minorities.  ■  ■ 
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"Wotta  Waste!" 


By  John  C.  Haney 


WOTTA  waste!"  sighs  the  pri- 
vate cleaning  his  rifle,  com- 
plains the  sailor  chipping  paint, 
grumbles  the  recruit  polishing 
brass.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  the  task  is  not  worth  the 
effort.  Granted  that  there  may  be 
some  menial  jobs  which  are  just 
plain  drudgery,  let's  take  a  look  at 
life  and  consider  waste  to  mean 
lacking  in:  value,  direction,  pur- 
pose. Life  in  the  military  becomes 
a  waste  when  it:  1.  Degenerates 
into  dull  routine — no  value;  2. 
Misses  the  meaning  of  a  wilderness 
experience — no  direction;  3.  Loses 
sight  of  God — no  purpose. 

1.  Dull  Routine 

It's  time  to  turn  aside  and  see  if 
we  cannot  find  God  at  work  in  our 
lives    whenever    things    deteriorate 


into  a  series  of  meaningless  tasks 
apparently  lacking  in  value. 

Consider  Moses.  His  life  had 
grown  dull.  In  a  fit  of  rage,  he  had 
slain  an  Egyptian  taskmaster  abus- 
ing one  of  the  Israelite  slaves. 
Fleeing  to  the  land  of  Midian,  he 
married  Zipporah,  Jethro's  daugh- 
ter. Now  we  see  him  out  on  the 
barren  hillside  tending  his  father- 
in-law's  sheep.  It's  bad  enough 
minding  your  own  stubborn  sheep, 
but  when  they  are  not  even  yours, 
it's  a  downright  waste  of  time. 
There's  no  value  in  that! 

But,  Moses  observes  something 
unusual.  He  mutters,  "I  will  turn 
aside  and  see  this  great  sight..." 
(Exodus  3:3-5)  On  that  routine  day 
doing  a  routine  task  on  a  common 
hillside,  he  pauses,  turns  aside 
and  thereby   meets   God.   "Put  off 
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your  shoes  from  your  feet,  for  the 
place  on  which  you  are  standing 
is  holy  ground." 

The  moment  and  spot  become 
sacred  and  strategic  for  Moses: 
Sacred  in  time  because  he  finds  the 
living  God  in  the  present  moment; 
strategic  in  location  because  there 
he  is  commissioned  to  do  service 
for  God  and  his  people. 

The  words  are  present  tense,  say- 
ing in  effect,  "Neither  the  past 
nor  the  future  is  as  sacred  as  the 
present.  The  crucial,  valuable  time 
and  place  are  where  you  stand 
right  now — not  where  you  stood 
yesterday  or  a  year  ago;  not  where 
you  may  stand  tomorrow  or  many 
years  hence.  Now  is  the  only  time 
you  have." 

There's  nothing  wrong  with 
dreaming  of  the  future  or  re-living 
the  past — unless  these  hinder  us 
from  applying  ourselves  diligently 
to  the  present.  What  we  may  un- 
thinkingly dismiss  as  worthless 
routine  can  become  holy  ground 
through  God's  interaction  with  us. 
Wherever  we  are,  any  given  moment 
can  be  transformed  into  a  sacred 
strategic  meeting  place  with  God. 
We  need  to  turn  aside  from  our  in- 
volvement with  tasks  and  search  to 
find  God  at  work  in  our  particular 
circumstances,  for  it's  in  the  routine 
present  with  its  commonplace, 
boring  activity — the  dull  deploy- 
ment, the  decaying  life — that  God 
most  often  is  found  at  work.  It's 
my  personal  conviction  that  God 
struggles  constantly  in  the  present 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  holiness 
out  of  sin,  knowledge  out  of  ignor- 
ance. 
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From  Moses'  interaction  with  God 
comes  his  charge.  He  is  given  his 
marching  orders:  "Go  to  Egypt  and 
lead  my  people  out  of  bondage." 
Let's  follow  Moses,  for  he  will  see 
that  life  becomes  a  waste  if  it 
misses  the  meaning  of  the  wilder- 
ness experience. 

2.  Wilderness  Experience 

He  is  to  set  his  people's  feet  to- 
wards the  "Promised  Land,"  flow- 
ing with  "milk  and  honey,"  but 
what  direction  to  take?  The  obvious 
route  is  the  direct  one,  the  well- 
traveled  caravan  road.  However, 
"God  did  not  lead  them  by  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  al- 
though that  was  near;  for  God 
said,  'Lest  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  return  to  Egypt.' 
But,  God  led  the  people  round  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  toward 
the  Red  Sea"  (Exodus  13:17,18). 
They  are  to  go  East  in  order  to  go 
North.  Wrong  direction?  No.  God 
realizes  that  the  Israelites  have 
been  slaves  for  so  long  they  lack 
self-discipline.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  enemy  skilled 
in  military  tactics. 

"Lest  they  repent"  (lose  heart, 
change  their  minds,  turn  back), 
because  they  had  no  stomach  for 
engaging  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
God  leads  them  into  the  wilderness. 
There  are  complaints,  threats, 
cursings.  The  route  seems  exasper- 
ating, pointless,  not  worth  the 
bother.  "When  do  we  get  there? 
Let's  stop  all  this  aimless  wander- 
ing!" How  they  must  have  ques- 
tioned and  criticized  Moses.  Yet, 
not    until    40    years    of    wilderness 


living  have  passed  do  they  appear 
to  be  ready  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land. 

We  impatiently  complain  against 
constant  drill,  hours  of  training, 
tiring  inspections,  long  deploy- 
ments: "  "Will  this  never  end?" 
Sometimes  the  distasteful  wilder- 
ness way  is  the  very  route  by  which 
we  are  equipped  to  reach  our  goal. 
We  may  not  be  aware  that  this  is 
so  at  the  time.  Indeed,  such  a 
thought  may  be  difficult  for  us 
to  accept  because  times  have 
changed. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  pioneer 
days,  if  we  left  the  East  Coast 
headed  for  California  with  a  horse 
and  covered  wagon,  it  would  take 
us  months  to  make  that  journey. 
We  would  go  across  rivers  and 
plains,  through  valleys,  up  moun- 
tains, and  down  hills.  When  at  last 
we  arrived — if  we  arrived — we 
would  not  be  the  same  person. 
The  journey  itself  would  have 
toughened  us  and  prepared  us  for 
life  on  the  rugged  frontier. 

Today,  it  is  not  so.  We  board  a 
jet  liner  in  New  York  and  touch 
down  in  California  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  However,  we  arrive  the  same 
person  as  when  we  left:  We  have 
the  same  problems,  joys,  weak- 
nesses. The  journey  has  not  pre- 
pared us  for  a  different  life. 

It's  great  to  wear  that  crow,  rocker, 
or  next  stripe;  it's  great  to  get 
those  unpronounceable  letters  af- 
ter our  name  which  spell  nothing 
but  which  signify  a  college  degree. 
However,  these  merely  symbolize 
that  we  have  gone  through  a  wil- 
derness   experience    of    disciplined 


hard  work  and  have  become  a 
something  through  the  process. 
Eliminate  the  mellowing  process 
and  the  crow  or  whatever  isn't 
backed  up  with  the  acquired  skill 
necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves repeatedly  that  what  seems 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort 
today  may  be  the  very  background 
experience  we'll  draw  on  tomorrow. 

3.  Lose  God 

Life  becomes  a  waste  when  we  lose 
sight  of  God. 

It's  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  The 
Union  forces  have  been  driven  to 
the  river's  edge.  A  Union  trooper 
struggles  in  the  mud  to  get  his 
bogged  gun  carriage  cut  of  the 
mire  and  back  into  the  road. 

As  he  slips,  slides,  and  slashes 
about,  straining  his  shoulder 
against  a  wheel  an  evangelistic- 
minded  civilian  chances  by  looking 
down  from  his  horse,  the  stranger 
asks,  "Do  you  know  who  died  on 
the  cross?" 

Without  bothering  to  look  up,  the 
exasperated  soldier  grunts,  "Don't 
ask  me  no  riddles!  Can't  you  see 
I'm  stuck  in  the  mud?  If  you  really 
want  to  help  me,  get  down  off  that 
fool  horse  and  put  your  shoulder 
to  this  wheel!" 

Sometimes  we  get  so  bogged  down 
in  the  mire  of  our  own  concerns 
that  we  forget  God  is  down  in  the 
mud  with  us.  If  there  is  a  burden 
anywhere — pointless  routine  tasks, 
combat,  pain,  suffering,  loneliness, 
fear,  discouragement — you  can  bet 
it's  God's  burden  too.  He  wants 
to  labor  under  it  with  us. 
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Consider  the  Israelites  in  their  Isaiah  exclaims  "It  is  he  that  has 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  prophet  made  us  and  will  bear  us;  will 
Isaiah  has  a  vision  in  which  he  sees  carry  us  and  will  save  us." 
Cyrus  attacking  the  city  to  over-  What  about  it?  You  can  permit 
throw  the  Babylonians.  Isaiah  sar-  your  life  to  deteriorate  into  dull 
castically  points  an  accusing  fin-  routine  by  failing  to  look  for  God 
ger  at  the  idols  his  people  have  at  work  in  your  life.  You  can  miss 
embraced  as  their  own.  The  false  the  meaning  of  experiences  through 
gods  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  save  which  you  pass  and  write  them  off 
themselves  much  less  their  wor-  as  just  so  much  wilderness  time, 
shipers.  His  people  struggle  trying  You  can  dismiss  God  as  being  use- 
to  load  the  heavy,  ugly  gilded  image  less  in  a  military  society.  Or  you 
onto  beasts  to  be  bundled  off  to  can  invite  him  to  get  under  that 
safety  (Isaiah  46:1-4).  burden  with  you  and  lift!  It's  your 

But  the  true  God  needs  no  oxen  move, 

to  hustle  him  out  of  danger's  way.  ■  ■ 

World's  Greatest  Missionary 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

him  under  arrest.  Immediately,  a  group  of  men  plotted  to 
assassinate  him,  but  the  plot  was  exposed  and  thwarted. 

Paul  was  now  moved  under  military  escort  to  the  security, 
prison  of  Herod's  Palace  in  Caesarea.  Twice  during  the  two 
years  he  spent  in  that  prison  he  was  brought  up  for  trial,  but 
no  decision  was  made  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  a  decision.  Hence, 
Paul  claimed  the  privilege  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  to  have 
his  case  lifted  out  of  the  local  courts  and  tried  in  Rome;  that 
is,  he  appealed  to  Caesar. 

His  second  long  imprisonment,  also  of  two  years'  duration, 
was  in  Rome,  but  it  was  an  imprisonment  with  a  difference. 
He  was  permitted  to  live  in  his  own  hired  house  under  constant 
military  guard,  and  to  receive  visitors  who  were  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  in  talking  with  him.  Tactfully  but  persistently 
he  evangelized,  dictated  letters  to  the  churches  he  had  es- 
tablished, answering  their  questions,  solving  their  problems, 
inspiring  them  to  dedication  and  service,  and  making  his  prison- 
house  the  center  of  his  now  international  missionary  enterprise. 

Admittedly,  Paul  was  a  great  theologian,  a  great  scholar,  a 
great  organizer,  but  above  everything  else  he  was  a  great  creative 
leader  in  evangelism.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  he  was 
an  incomparably  great  missionary.  ■  ■ 
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Wayne  E.  Oates 


A  FORMER  page  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  is  "one  of  ours"  — a 
writer  for  THE  LINK.  This  man 
now  a  Doctor  of  Theology  and  a 
Doctor  of  Literature,  is  Professor 
of  Psychology  of  Religion  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

He  is  Wayne  E.  Oates. 

Dr.  Oates  is  52  and  has  been  a 
professor  at  SBTS  for  21  years.  He 
also  has  been  visiting  professor  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  during  8  summers  (from  1952 
through  1967).  Likewise  a  visiting 
professor  in  1960  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Oates  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Pastoral 
Counselors  and  the  Associated 
Church  Press.  Further,  he  is  a 
theological  consultant  for  the 
Norton     Psychiatric     Clinic     in 


Louisville. 

Dr.  Oates  is  a  prolific  writer.  In 
addition  to  writing  for  THE  LINK, 
he  has  authored  articles  for  8 
different  denominational  papers. 
And  he  is  the  author  of  16  books. 
Examples:  The  Christian  Pastor; 
The  Bible  in  Pastoral  Care;  Anxiety 
in  Christian  Experience;  Where  to 
Go  for  Help;  Religious  Dimensions 
of  Personality;  Christ  and  Selfhood; 
What  Psychology  Says  About  Re- 
ligion; On  Becoming  Children  of  God. 

Moreover,  he  has  edited  two 
books:  An  Introduction  to  Pastoral 
Counseling;  and  The  Minister's  Own 
Mental  Health. 

The  distinguished  professor  and 
writer  is  married  to  Pauline  Rhodes 
of  Spring  Hope,  North  Carolina. 
The  Oates'  have  two  sons:  William 
Wayne  and  Charles  Edwin. 

Dr.  Oates  writes  study  articles 
or  "think  pieces"  for  THE  LINK. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Whoso  draws  nigh  to  God  one  step  through  doubtings  dim,  God 
will  advance  a  mile  in  blazing  light  to  him. 

It  is  magnificent  to  grow  old,  if  one  keeps  young  while  doing 
it. — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Money  may  be  the  husk  of  many  things,  but  not  the  kernel.  It 
brings  you  food,  but  not  appetite;  medicine,  but  not  health;  ac- 
quaintances, but  not  friends;  servants,  but  not  faithfulness;  days 
of  joy,  but  not  peace  or  happiness. — Henrik  Ibsen. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  your  old  car  fun  better  is  to  ask 
the  price  of  a  new  one. — The  Magnificat. 

You  can  preach  a  better  sermon  with  your  life  than  with  your 
lips. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Courage  is  not  the  absence  of  fear — it  is  the  mastery  of  it. — 
Sunshine  Magazine. 

Most  things  said  to  be  impossible  are  so  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  whose  timidity  or  inertness  keeps  him  from  making  the 
attempt. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

All  the  strength  and  force  of  a  man  comes  from  his  faith  in  things 
unseen. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  man  who  reaches  the  top  possesses  the  ability  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  his  problems. — Supervision. 

The  true  test  of  intelligence  is  not  how  much  we  know  how  to 
do,  but  how  we  behave  when  we  don't  know  what  to  do. — John  Holt 
in  How  Children  Fail  (Pitman). 
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Brief  News  Items 


Visit  of  Pope  to  Geneva 

On  June  10,  Pope  Paul  made  a 
ten-hour  visit  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, the  home  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Pope 
presented  to  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  general  secretary  of  the 
WCC,  a  16th  century  wooden  statue 
of  St.  Paul.  In  turn,  Dr.  Blake  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  leather-bound 
copies  of  the  reports  from  the  four 
Assemblies  of  the  WCC. 

The  Pope  also  presented  to  the 
WCC  a  check  for  $100,000  on  behalf 
of  an  anonymous  donor  for  leprosy 
work.  Pope  Paul  and  the  leaders  of 
the  WCC  prayed  together  that  God 
would  gather  them  "into  one  flock" 
and  teach  them  "to  be  truly  sorry 
for  the  scandal  of  our  divisions." 

Is  Marijuana  Dangerous? 

The  Texas  Alcohol  Narcotics 
Education,  Inc.  (TANE),  at  2814 
Oak  Lawn  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
75219,  has  published  a  little  book 
entitled  "Why  Not  Marijuana?" 
(75  cents).  It  discusses  many  ques- 
tions being  raised  about  marijuana 
such  as:  What  is  marijuana?  What 
are  its  effects  on  the  body  and 
mind?  Does  marijuana  lead  to  the 
use  of  other  drugs?  Is  marijuana 
addicting?      Should     a      marijuana 


user  drive  a  car?  How  can  marijuana 
best  be  controlled? 


Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  —  SGT  lClass 
Susanna  J.  Sharkey,  a  platoon  sergeant 
with  Hq.  and  Receiving  Co.,  WAC  Tr 
Bn,  is  sworn  into  the  Army  for  four  more 
years  by  WAC  Center  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Elijah  Cockman.  This  was  the  first  time 
a  chaplain  has  administered  the  oath 
of  enlistment  at  WAC  Center.  Before 
coming  to  Ft.  McClellan  Sergeant 
Sharkey  was  assigned  to  Hq.  Yukon 
Command  and  Ft.  Wainwright  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 


Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  famed  mission- 
ary and  author  (he  has  written  25  books) 
spoke  recently  at  the  Upper  Room 
Chapel.  He  said  in  part:  "The  prime 
need  of  our  era  is  for  men  and  women 
to  stop  struggling  in  emptiness  and 
surrender  to  the  grace  of  God.  We  have 
alcoholics,  coffeeholics  and  selfholics. 
Now  this  era  needs  nothing  so  much 
as  to  get  itself  off  its  own  hands  and 

into  the  hands  of  God 

"And  when  we  surrender  to  the  grace 
of  God,  find  his  kingdom,  then  we  will 
know  ourselves.  We  want  one  gospel, 
and  that  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God — which  is  individual  and  which 
is  social  by  its  very  nature  . . . 


"Jesus  said,"  he  declared  "that  the 
total  gospel  takes  in  the  total  life " 


Excerpts  from  Trueblood's  Letter 

The  latest  letter  we  have  received 
from   D.    Elton   Trueblood,    distin- 
guished   minister    and    teacher    at 
Earlham  College,  Indiana,  contains 
these  statements: 
What   these   students   need  is   good 
teaching  and  hard  courses,  whether 
in  English,  mathematics,  philiosophy, 
science,  or  engineering  .... 

Unless  there  can  be  some  protection 
for  the  majority  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  minority  there  will  not  be 
freedom  for  anybody  .... 

The  new  left,  however,  is  a  totally 
different  matter.  It  is  dangerous 
because  it  is  well-organized  and  ut- 
terly ruthless,  having  no  moral  po- 
sition at  all,  but  only  a  thirst  for 
power.  The  apostles  of  the  new  left 
are  not  in  the  least  deterred  by 
questions  of  honesty.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  care 
about  issues,  for  issues  can  always 
be  invented  .... 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  facing 
the  peace  threat  to  our  liberty  is 
that  the  people  who  are  believers 
in  freedom  may  be  permissive  to 
those  who  would  destroy  freedom  .... 

What  kind  of  intellectual  aberration 
must  there  be  in  any  man's  mind  if 
he  thinks  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  meant  to  protect  one  who 
burns  the  flag?  .... 

It    is    not    possible    to    maintain    a 
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civilization  which  is  severed  from 
its  spiritual  roots  .... 

The  task  of  committed  Christians 
is  to  roll  back  the  tide.  It  is  not  new 
for  the  followers  of  Christ  to  face 
fierce  and  apparently  successful 
antagonism  .... 

Evangelism  Based  on 
BenHur  Movie 

A  3-week  showing  of  the  movie, 
Ben  Hur,  has  been  used  as  a  base 
for  evangelism  by  the  Far  East 
Broadcasting    Company    in    Naha, 


Okinawa.  The  film  ends  with  Christ 
on  the  cross  so  a  tract  was  written 
giving  an  account  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. Attached  to  the  tract  was 
a  tear-off  card  that  could  be  mailed 
to  FEBC,  Okinawa,  requesting  a 
Bible  correspondence  course.  In 
addition  to  the  tract  and  card  a 
copy  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been 
given  to  the  movie-goers — a  ca- 
pacity crowd  of  800  attending  each 
of  3  showings  daily.  Many  requests 
for  the  Bible  course  have  been  re- 
ceived. 


Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans. — 15  Protestant  Girl  Scouts  at  Ft.  Leavenworth 
were  awarded  their  God  and  Community  Awards  by  Ch  (MAJ)  Martin 
M.  Ford  (back  row,  left).  Recipients  (front  row,  1  to  r,  first  names): 
Barbara,  Sandra,  Julie,  Cindy,  Kathryn,  Denise,  Carman,  and  Carol; 
(back  row,  1  to  r,  first  names):  Leslie,  Elizabeth,  Patty,  Katherine,  Sonya, 
Beckye,  Carin  and  Mrs.  Mills  A.  Riddick.  The  awards  were  earned  by 
learning  about  their  faith;  by  establishing  personal  devotions;  and  by 
giving  service  to  the  chapel. 


JhsL  3tinL  QakndcUi, 


Nov.  1-30.  "One   Nation   Under   God"    month.    To   reaffirm   the   transcen- 
dence of  religious  faith  in  America's  heritage. 
Nov.  1-7.  Tangerine  Week.  Weeki  Wachee. 
Nov.   1.  All    Saints'   Day    or  All-Hallomas    or   All   Hallows.   Festival   begun 

by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
Nov.   1.  Army  Service  Clubs:  50th  Anniversary. 
Nov.  2.  All-Souls'  Day.  Also  birthday  of  James  Knox  Polk  (11th  President 

of  the  U.S.);  born  this  day  in  1795. 
Nov.  2.  Also  Warren  G.   Harding's   birthday.   29th  Pres.   of  the  U.S.  Born 

this  day  in  1865.  Also  23rd  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  4.  General  Election  Day.  Don't  fail  to  vote. 
Nov.  4.  Will  Rogers'  Day.  To  honor  the  great  humorist. 
Nov.  5.  Guy   Fawkes'   Day.    On   this   day   in   1605   the   plot   of  Fawkes   to 

blow  up  the   House   of  Parliament  was   discovered.   Fawkes   burned  in 

effigy  each  year. 
Nov.  9-15.  American  Education  Week.  Also  24th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  9.  Spiro  Theodore  Agnew's  birthday.  B.  Nov.  9  in  1918. 
Nov.  9-15.  World  Fellowship  Week. 
Nov.  10-16.  Youth  Appreciation   Week.  Recognize  the  greater  majority  of 

young  people  who  are  leading  constructive  lives. 
Nov.   10.  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  Established  in  1775. 
Nov.   11.  Veterans' Day  or  Armistice. 
Nov.  16-Dec.  31.  Christmas  Seal  Campaign.  "Fund"  being  raised  to  fight 

against  TB  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 
Nov.   16-22.  Asparagus    Week.   Also   National   Children's   Book   Week.   25th 

Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Also  Diabetes  Week. 
Nov.  17-23.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week. 
Nov.   19.  James   Abram   Garfield's    birthday.   20th  Pres.   of  the  U.S.   Born 

this  day  in  1831. 
Nov.  27 -Dec.   17.  Aviation  Month — International. 
Nov.  23-30.  Bible  Week.  Nov.  23-Dec.  25.  Worldwide  Bible  Reading. 
Nov.  23.  Franklin    Pierce's    birthday.    14th    Pres.    of   the    U.S.    Born    this 

day    in    1804.    Also    26th    Sunday    after   Pentecost.    And    Thanksgiving 

Sunday. 
Nov.  24.  Zachary  Taylor's  birthday.   12th  Pres.  of  the  U.S.  Born  this  day 

in  1784. 
Nov.  27.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Nov.  28.  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  Birthday.  Established  1775. 
Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  National  Council  of  Churches  Convention.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nov.  30.  St.  Andrews  Day.  Patron  saint  of  Scotland. 
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THROUGHOUT    this    issue    of  THE    LINK    you    will   find   five 
articles  prepared  not   only  for  individual  reading,   but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  More  Than  Turkey  (page  5) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  103:1-22 

List  everything  for  which  we  should  give  thanks;  and  don't  for- 
get the  little  things.  Can  you  think  of  instances  when  remembering 
to  give  thanks  pulled  you  away  from  temptation?  Have  you  an 
illustration  to  share  of  suffering  with  thanksgiving? 

2.  World's  Greatest  Missionary  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  9:1-19;  13:1-3 

What  led  Paul  to  Christ?  Interpret  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  9) 
and  his  call  to  become  a  missionary.  What  was  Paul's  missionary 
plan?  Describe  Paul's  suffering  as  a  missionary.  Discuss  Paul 
the  letter-writer. 

3.  "Wotta  Waste!"  (page  53) 

Biblical  Material:  Exodus  3:1-12;  13:17,  18;  Isaiah  46:1-4 
How  can  we  make  our  present  time  in  military  service  "sacred 
and  strategic"?  How  can  we  employ  constructively  the  wilderness 
experiences    we    encounter    in    military    service?    What    assurances 
do  we  have  that  God  bears  our  burdens  with  us? 

4.  Worship  and  Go  Forth  (page  26) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  95:1-7;  Luke  4:16-22 

What  is  worship?  Why  do  we  need  to  worship  and  then  "go  forth"? 
Why  do  men  worship?  When  is  the  best  time  for  worship?  Where  is 
the  best  place  to  worship?  How  should  we  worship? 

5.  Is  It  Worth  Your  Life?  (page  46) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  12:31;  Luke  4:18,  19 

What  is  life?  How  important  are  choices  to  life?  Is  the  Christian 
faith  worth  your  life?  Why  or  why  not?  What  mission  did  Jesus 
have  in  his  life?  What  does  it  mean  to  love  others?  How  may  we 
have  fellowship  with  God? 
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The  History  of  Violence  in  America.  Edited  by  Hugh  Davis  Graham  and  Ted 
Robert  Gurr.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
1969.  $1.25. 

This  822-page  report  of  violence  in  America  as  submitted  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  is  not  a  report  of  the 
Commission  itself.  It  traces  violence  in  our  past  history  and  declares  that 
"Americans  have  always  been  a  violent  people."  But  it  also  shows  that  "violence 
breeds  violence  and  leads  to  deep  and  lasting  hatreds." 

Religion  in  Secular  Society  by  Bryan  Wilson.  A  Pelican  Book.  Penguin  Books, 
Inc.  7110  Ambassador  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21207. 1969.  $1.65. 

A  sociologist  analyzes  secularization  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  points  up  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  have  responded  to  it.  The  author 
outlines  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  religion  in  western  society — no 
longer  do  the  dogmas  of  the  church  dictate  behavior,  but  quite  other  irrational 
and  arbitrary  assumptions  about  life,  society,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
physical  universe. 

How  Many  Sides  to  a  Chinese  Coin?  by  Myra  Scovel.  Friendship  Press,  475  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027. 1969.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  book  for  young  people  which  sharply  portrays  the  tensions  of  living 
in  China  today.  The  author  and  her  husband  lived  and  worked  in  China  as 
medical  missionaries  for  twenty  years. 

God  Struck  Me  Dead.  Edited  by  Clifton  H.  Johnson.  Pilgrim  Press,  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102.  1969.  $3.45. 

Religious  conversion  experiences  and  autobiographies  of  ex-slaves.  The  book 
is  first  in  a  collection  of  resources  of  primary  materials  dealing  with  the  experience 
of  the  black  man  in  America,  developed  cooperatively  by  the  United  Church 
Press  and  the  Amistad  Research  Center  of  Fisk  University. 

Decision  at  St.  Vith  by  Charles  Whiting.  Ballantine  Books,  101  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  10003.  1969.  75  cents. 

The  story  of  the  U.  S.  106th — the  division  Hitler  smashed  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  It  is  a  devastating  story  of  the  terror  and  chaos  of  battle,  of  men  who 
fought  until  they  died  and  others  who  quickly  surrendered,  of  officers  relieved 
of  command  and  orders  that  bore  no  relation  to  reality. 
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Sound  Off! 


(Continued  from  page  U) 


Wants  a  Correspondent 

Today  I  received  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  at  the  church  services.  I  was  wondering 
if  you  might  do  me  a  big  favor  and  ask  the  girl  whose  picture  is  on  the  front 
cover  (March  issue)  to  write  me.  A  letter  from  this  young  lady  would  really  be 
appreciated. 

—Samuel  G.  Casey,  B  81  67  31,  G.  Div.,  U.S.S.  Shangri  La  (CVA-38),  FPO, 
New  York,  N.Y.  09501. 
(We  do  not  know  the  names  or  addresses  of  our  cover  girls.   The  contract  they 
make  with  the  photographer  forbids  his  telling  who  they  are  or  where  they  live. 
Sorry. — Editor.) 

Beauty  of  Soul 

Dear  Editor:  Recently  one  of  our  leading  Department  Stores  sent  out  a 
circular  with  a  leading  topic  which  stated:  "Cleansing  is  the  golden  rule 
of  beauty." 

How  true  .  .  .  But  this  does  not  apply  only  to  our  outward  appearance;  it 
applies  to  our  inward  appearance.  To  fulfill  our  duty  toward  God  and  man, 
we  also  need  a  clean  heart,  a  clean  soul,  clean  hands.  Spiritual  cleanliness 
is  recognized  by  God  from  here  to  eternity. 

The  spiritual  golden  rule  of  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you,"  contains  more  charm  than  all  the  beauty  in  the  world.  It  beauti- 
fies our  souls  and  hearts  toward  God  and  our  fellowmen. 

—Sam  Garman,  229— 27th  St.,  S.  W.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Honored 

Thank  you  for  the  marked  copies  of  the  May  issue  of  THE  LINK,  con- 
taining my  article,  "I'm  a  Millionaire,  Aren't  You?"  I  feel  honored  that  you 
put  it  first  in  the  magazine.  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
many,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  your  splendid  magazine.  I  love  the 
picture  of  Julie  Nixon.  I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  dollars.  Would  you  send 
me  some  extra  copies  as  friends  would  like  to  see  my  article,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  obtain  a  copy  except  through  chaplains.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  the  Lord  through  your  publication. 

— Mrs.  Grace  Louer  Dolloff,  912  E.  Second  Ave.,  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Fla. 32069 

Another  Donation 

Enclosed  is  a  contribution  of  $10.00  from  the  Chaplain'  Fund  of  this 
hospital. 

This  contribution  is  given  with  thanks  for  your  splendid  service  and 
with  the  desire  to  further  your  future  ministry. 

—Chaplain  W.  T.  Bassett,  VA  Hospital,  921  Northeast  13th  St.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73104 
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Secretary  to  Office  Manager: 
"I've  taken  all  the  criticism  of  my 
work  that  I'm  going  to  take!  How 
do  you  spell  'quit'?" — Journeyman 
Barber. 


"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  a  restless, 
tossing  and  turning,  and  reviewing  of 
the  day's  frustrations  . . ." 

Two  Texas  farmers  were  always 
trying  to  outdo  each  other. 

First  Farmer:  I  came  to  borrow 
your  buzz  saw  to  cut  a  watermelon. 

Second  Farmer:  Wait  awhile.  I'm 
only  halfway  through  a  cucumber. 
— Builders . 

Mark  Twain  and  William  Howe- 
less  were  arguing.  Howeless  said: 
"But  there  are  some  things  in  life 
you  just  can't  say  anything  good 
about.  Such  as  tight  shoes.  Say 
something  in  favor  of  tight  shoes." 

"Well,"  said  Mark  Twain,  "they 
make  you  forget  all  your  other 
troubles ." — The  Magnificat. 


A  small  boy  in  church  with  his 
mother  heard  the  preacher  talk 
on  "What  Is  a  Christian?"  Every 
time  he  asked  the  question,  the 
minister  banged  his  fist  on  the 
pulpit. 

"Mama,  do  you  know?"  the  boy 
whispered  to  his  mother. 

"Yes,  dear,  now  be  quiet,"  she 
replied. 

Finally  when  the  minister  de- 
manded once  more,  "What  is  a 
Christian?"  and  banged  especially 
hard,  the  boy  yelled,  "Mama,  tell 
'im." — Brotherhood  Journal. 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  do  with 
this?"  grumbled  the  motorist  as 
the  police  clerk  handed  him  a 
receipt  for  his  traffic  fine. 

"Keep  it,"  the  clerk  advised. 
"When  you  get  four  of  them,  you 
get  a  bicycle." — SoCaSan  Piper. 

"But,  Darling,  we  can't  live  on 
love." 

"Sure  we  can.  Your  father  loves 
you,  doesn't  he?" — Montreal  Star. 

An  Englishman,  visiting  Switzer- 
land, tumbled  unhurt  into  a  deep 
crevasse.  As  rescuers  approached, 
one  shouted  down  to  him,  "We're 
from  the  Red  Cross! " 

"Sorry,"  the  imperturbable  Brit- 
on replied,  "I  already  gave  at  the 
office." — Regina  Commonwealth. 
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